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then must he fight like a devil, invested with the | Divine Authority, tas shamefully deluded the | made it their constant practice while estab- 


chiefest arttributes of that character. He must | world long enough. It is no more possible for < 
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THE HERALD. , 


age. Eighteen centuries have now 


ders, ‘‘ came upon”’ the great Reformer of those 








days,saying,‘*Tell us by what authority doest thou 


«=< BE “Si as a Ee UuSS BaP Sse .n” 


|ment scriptures. 
archs and prophets were un earth, they had 


secret that Christ’s kingdom may come and 


, | lishing the gospel, to quote the Old Testa- | that his will may be done in earth as it is 
Again, while the patti-|in heaven. 


Instead of preaching for hire 
}as do these hypocrites, let us conclude with 









Enlightened as men profess to be, they have 


his heart, which make a devil—which, set on | it is for light to dwell with darkness. 
a . © . 3 . e . . 
fire in a mass, make hell in any part of the uni-}a God of peace and goodwill, to aid men 


|. 
insult to c 


| 


| the equal fe 





Communications, these things? or who is he that gave thee this au- 
. +; | thority??? They themselves claimed authority to | 
' Q ph l ’ V ] ¢ t y y B, 
THE ( oe HERING preach and to teach ; and why should any one | 


dare to do so without a license from them? for 


| 


}co him an act of kindness, beyond the sponta- | Christ, therefore he thus spoke. 
neous sympathies of his own bosom. 


incorporated sympathies be possessed by a soul- 


less Corpo 


|in injuring and destroying one another, is an | us listen to the words of the good old patri- 


| sidered, by reasonable creatures, were they not 
blinded by 


around them. The same remark will apply, with speaking of Judah (out of whose louins ac-| when God has never called us. 


|mummeries of Ireemasonry, &c., under the 
| <2 | awoi otwee is ° . ie . 

: a : ar ., | cloak of benevolence, or the farce politics assum- | 2OF 4 lawgiver from between his feet, until ) It is a stench in God’s nostrils anda curse to 
away, since the Chief Priests, Scribes, and El- | . 5 , : : 
ing the garb of justice, yet doing violence under 
| a pretence of establishing right. 
Man needs no stimulus to love his brother, or 


To pray 


















a spiritual knowledge ot the coming of a/| the apostle that “itis more blessed to give i 
Messiah, therefore prophesied of him. Let! than to receive.” And Jet us labor to carry . r 
out the precept ‘‘ Freely ye have received 
freely give.” But if we have received no 
extra knowledge of Chrisi’s goodness Jet us if 
hold our peace and not claim that we are 
called of God and sent to preach his gospe} 
: ys | ito No, away 
»rce,to those ceremonies called religious, | cording to the flesh Christ came) he said, | with such preaching from the earth. It is 
\* The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, | neither fit for man nor yet for the beasts. 


| 7 . . 
ommon sense ; and would be so con- | archs and prophets. We first will notice 
| what Jacob said at the hour of his death, 
after calling his sons around him, it be- 


the webs which Authority has drawn | ing spoken in the spirit of prophesy. When 


— 


ee 


| Shilah come; and unto him shall the gath-| man. [ say away witn such mockery, give 
jering of the people be,” &c., Gen. 49, 10. | it no countenance nor hearing. For saith te 
Now it appears very evident that Jacob had | Christ, ‘* Not every one that saith unto me 
a spiritual knowledge of tae coming of | Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
And so|heaven; buthe that doeth the will of my 
had Moses, For let us hear what he said | Father which is in heaven. 
—with the spirit of prophecy. “ The Lord | unto me in that day,Lord, Lord, have we not 
ithy God will raise up unto thee a Prophet | prophesied in thy name? and in thy name 





Can these | 


ration ? 


« Per-ons who have nice scruples about religion, have 


no business in the army.” (Duke of Wellington. 

We trust that few can be found in this enlight- 
ened age disposed to dissent from this sentiment 
of the Hero of Waterloo. What business a 
follower of the meek and lowly Jesus can have 
in the army, is a question which has troubled, 
for centuries, the darkened understanding of the 
heathen world. ‘To them— poor pagans !— 
and to all the beings that look down with pity 
and wonder upon this terrestial scene, a field of 


battle, where Christians meet and mingle in sav- 


age butchery, has been the most unaccountable | 


phenomenon in the moral world. In what state 


of sentiment the love-breathing religion of the 


gospel exists in the heart of a Christian, while, | 


with his eyes glaring like a tiger, he is pushing 
his bayonet through the body of another Christ- 
ian, or stamping him, breathing, 
neath his horse’s hoofs, isa problem which no 
We 


there are some insects, reptiles, and quadrupeds, 


moral physiologist has ever solved. know 
which, after a long winter of suspended anima- 


tion, resume, or assume, under the breath of 


Spring, a new and vigorous existence. But du- 
ring this long interregnum of death, they retain 


Noth- 


ing but their cold and lifeless forms ascertains to 


no characteristic of their several natures. 


you that they were once flies, snakes, or mice. | 


Through all this period they assume no new 


qualities. ‘They sleep and awake, live and die, | 
immutable and unchanged in their natures. If 


the Christian warrior would take advantage of a | 


state analogous to this condition, the vital princ 


ple of religion might, perhaps, be perpetuated in | 


his heart through a long winter of suspended 
But here is a difficult defect of pa- 
While training for the | 


animation. 
rity in the two cases. 
profession of man-butcher, and engaged in its 
ferocious and half-cannibal duties, he is com- | 


pelled to sweep his heart clean of any vestage 


of humanity, and ‘ take unto himself seven oth- 
er spirits,’ as unlike the spirit of Christ — the | 
vine of which he purports to bea branch —as | 
any that ever fell out of heaven and kindled the 
fires of the infernal pit with the burning intensi- | 
ty of their malice. 

In the first place, the oath that he takes to | 
violate every law of God, at the command of | 
his commanding officer, is all that Satan ever | 
asked of the rebel angels, with whom he essay- | 
ed to dethrone the Almighty. And, in comply- 
ing with that oath, and the fiendish service it in- 
volves, history, in seeking the most expressive 
terms of eulogy of the conduct of Christian ar- | 
nies on the field of battle, has described them 
as fighting not only like tigers, /ions and hyenas, 
but like devils ! 


To say that Christians ever fought like tigers and 


This is a just discrimination. 


hens, 1s a libel upon those carnivorous beasts.— 
In the most insane ferocity of those calumniated 
animals, they generally fight for food, as well as 
valtures and other birds of prey. It would miti- 
gate the bloody occupation of the Christian man- 
butcher, if he could proffer the safhe 
and say that he fought as a cannibal. is in- 


cuse, 


into a jelly be-| 


| among the anchorites of the middle age. 


| ty has been a potent charm, whose mystic work- 
|ing has been in a circle, the circumference of 
which was dungoens, racks, gibbets, the stake | 


| and faggot, &c. 


| to rely on authorities ; and he could not possibly 


it was when he ‘‘ taught the people in the tem- | 
\ 


/ ple, and preached the Gospel,’’ that they ‘‘came | 


” 


upon him. Doubtless they were greatly con- | 


| cerned ; but whether it was for the honor of the oy 
| for the bread of life. 


| Law and the Prophets, or for the stability of their 


assumed authority, the sequel too plainly proved. 





*Twere deemed insult to apply the same ques- | 
|tion to them. They had become eminent—/... .. . : : 7 
ee ‘ ‘ | his individuality, and act out himself instead of 
| chiefs — and were allowed to have authority, by s ‘ oe E 
vas ; 5s ..., | @ping others, and he will find the hidden treasure 
| the people. They werea special ‘* Board,’’ and|.° |. ; 
Se a |in himself which no wealth can purchase, no 
| were frequently ‘‘ gathered together ’’ to consult ; : ne 
: ; ; | Authority bestow—a God within— a potent 

what must be done with such an ultra Reformer ; | 


; i : Saviour, whose intimations heeded, whose laws 
for if, said they, ‘‘we let him thus alone,all men | ; : 
‘ma ; joe obeyed, will make man an angel and his dwel- 
| will believe on him ; and the Romans shall come |,. ~ : 
and take away our place and nation.’’ It was ling « paradise. 
and ta away place ¢ é ; ras : ae 
eae THOMAS WHALLEY. 


| expedient that one man should die, rather than | c Vt. 1845 
| CHARLOTTE, Vt., 5. 


| (their place) ‘‘the whole nation should perish;”’ 





| but Jesus had rightly accused them of spiritual ie oir Wikia: Ieeeaiieaiin 0 


HOPE ON. 
Hope on, ever hope, ’mid the anguish and the gloom ; 


Though error and spite may both unite, 
And may wish to seal thy doom. 


blindness ; for they took their course, and the 
thing they so much dreaded, they brought upon 
Notwithstanding this salutary les- 
|son and many others like it, men have, ever 
| since the time of Moses, been bound by Authori- 
ty,—spell-bound, so that, in matters of vital 


| moment, they could not progress at all beyond 


themselves. 


Fear ot, fear not, the flight of the venom’d dart ; 
It may wound thee much, but cannot touch 
The seat of the Honest Heart. 


| 
| 
| 


i 
| Hope on, ever hope, though Envy may join the band ; 
And friends once loved, by her be mov’d 


| 
| the limits of their type. 
Whenever a noble mind, impelled by the pow- | 





To slander thee through the land. 


jero U as dared to soz “y, se lim- | : 
| er of tr ath, h dared to soar bey ond those lim Fear not, fear not the dregs of herpoison’d bowl; 
The haughty and vain, by them may be slain; 


Butthey hurt not the humble soul. 


| its, he has almost invariably suffered persecution ; 


and he, in turn, has become an authority with 


those, whose vision has become extended by his | Hope on, ever hope, tho’ health and vigor may fail, 


| 
i 4 | 
| efforts, or whose sympathies have been excited | And with thee appear, no Heart to cheer, 


by his sufferings. And to a daring mind, not And wrveng tay sem to preven. 


ae . : . | Fear not, fear not; for the batule is not done 
| under the dominion of truth, its impelling power | , 





- With thy purpose pure, thy cause is sure ; 
| may have been ambition,or a natural abhorrence A TE EER 


of oppression, by which he may have been led to | 
combat one error by another, or establish some | 


favorite dogma, by which he might climb to em- | 


|inence. This, I think, may be plainly discover- | Fear not, fear not; © tho’ the Heavens down may fall, 


ed in the schools of the ancient philosophers, and | 


Men have been bound -for generations, to be- 


lieve in the most ridiculous absurdities. Authori- 


Men’s attention has been con- 


tinually directed tothe Past. He has been taught 


| ling and careth not forthe sheep) as regards 
a true understanding of the scriptures, 
taken asa whole, | forward to you the follow- 
Art thou greater than our fath-|jng. Hoping that it may be of service in 
We have Abra- | enlightening the minds of some, and shall 
ham to our father, said the Jews ; so the modern | kindly accept the indulgence, if granted me, 
of holding forth my views and belief in the 
Holy Scriptures through your freest sheet in 
the world. [t appears that the scriptures 


find them in the future. Hence, with his eye on 
the Past, his progress must necessarially have 
been very slow. 


er Jacob ? said the Samaritan. 


sects cry out, we have Wesley, Calvin, Luther, 
Thus we have our 
modern Schools of Zealots, discussing very learn- 


| Fox, &c., for our authority. 


edly, important questions, such as ‘‘ Can there 
be a Church without a Bishop ?”’ Is the line of | ¢enttvely tor themselves they never can un- 
Ordination from St. Peter or St. Paul? ** Will en true —— | 
viour, ** Ye err, not knowing the scriptures 
e earth be burned on or before 1845 ???— : 7 - 
* ; - nor the power of God.” Mat. 22, 29. 
‘*Shall we know each other in Heaven ???— 


I believe in the Scriptures of both the 
** Will the Jews be restored to the land of their | Old and New Testament. Believing how- 


fathers ?’’ and a thousand others of equai import- | ever that the figurative partof the Old is 
And the advocates of both sides of the | done a in Christ. Yet TI hold them as 


f 4 : ae an unbroken chain-cable. And an un- 
uestion find ample authority for their opinio . re 
q P y pinion | wavering belief in them as an “anchor to 


clergy that unless the people read them at- 








ance, 





human work would then be slightly relieved by 
the plea of necessity and his character asa beast. 
In such a character only can the Christian fight 
like a lion or tiger. But as an intellectual and 
moral being, if he could destroy his fellow-be- 
ings with fire and sword; if he could take up 
little infants on the point of his bayonet and roast 
them in the flames ‘ at the word of command ;’ 
if on his furious steed he could ride down the 
new-widowed mother, as she fled through the 
crimsoned snow with her babe on her breast ;_ if 
he could chase old age and infancy into the house 
of God and fire it over their heads ; if he could 
do all this — and do it is in the bond — with no 
Worse appetites and passions in his heart than | 
those which stimulate the most ferocious beasts 
of prey, he might still retain the dignity of fight- 
ing like a lion or tiger. If he could do it in cold 
blood, without an angry emotion stirring in his 
bosom, the world, with united voice, would de- 
hounce him as an irrational monster, below the 
Mey brute creation —a murdering au- 

’ aman butchering machine, wound 


= and set to going by ‘a superior officer,’ 
wt if he must do 
al being, 
face of al 
of God ; 





it as an intellectual and mor- ry and War, are sustained by Authority. They 
possessing a moral conscience, and in| were always at variance with both truth and right, 
l the laws, attributes, and revelations | Human affections and virtue have always suffer- 
if he may not do it as a carnivorous | ed violence by them. 
»* cannibal, or a soulless, cast-iron machine, ' and rulers in claiming fot them the sanction of | lieve the 


in a book, which men have been taught to re-| the soul both sure and stedfast,” so that all 
gard as an infallible guide, and the Word of | who may ship on board the scripture Bark, 
God. with an unwavering belief, and living a life 


Though the Gallows is still very popular with agreeable to its requirements, have nothing to 


; ; fear but may be sure of landing at their de- 
our modern Scribes and Pharisees, it is . = 
not 80 / sired haven. Though the waves of adver- 


sity, or the billows of persecution, may roll] 
to mountains height, raging, foaming, and 
dashing against our Bark, yet we may rest 


fashionable as formerly, to torture men for mat- 
ters of opinion ; the outer lines of the charmed 
circle are broken ; but they yet organize assem- 
blies, and he who runs _ best in the tide of popu- 
lar sentiment, is the greatest Authority ; and if 
any one dares to dictate, he suffers the popular 
sentiment in the form of mob-law, loss of pat- 
ronage, the hue and cry of ‘*‘ Monomania,’’ &c. 
&c. Though the latter can scarcely be claimed | him singing God's praise uctil his tongue 
as exclusively modern ; “* Thou hast a devil, and | be¢omes a cinder, Our outward man truly 
may perish, yet in the mean time we may 
sing God’s praise. We have nothing to 
fear solong as we hang to our Bark in 
practice. God will be with us, and accept 
us, for we have his promise for it. For 
(saith he) ‘I will never leave thee nor for- 
a aaa And again saith Clinst, “ and 
o lam with you alway even unto the end 
Custom often has the force of law ; and thus | of ihe world,” and he = holds out to the 
one wrong act becomes authority for the com-|}end the same shall be saved. God was 
mission of another. Those twin demons, Slave-| With Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, the 
. three children in the fiery furnace, Jonah in 
the whale’s belly, Daniel in the lion’s den, 
and the martyr at thestake. It is very evi- 
dent that if we disbelieve the Old Testa- 
The trickery of priests | ment corignusee we necessarily must disbe- 

ew. For Christ and the apostles 


art mad,’’ was the cry in times of ancient date. 
All this, be it observed, comes from those who 
are anxious to maintain authorities, perhaps un- 
der the plea of sustaining the truth; but the 
truth needs no such support, and never was ben- 
efitted by any such means. 








| for the poor still strave,and thousands yet hunger 


And while man’s depen- 


| ble in darkness ; but let him learn to appreciate | wickedness > the od, 
anointed thee wiih the oil of gladness above 


have been so wrested and confounded by the | 


Said the Sa- | 


Parish relief and Meeting- | from the midst of thee of thy brethren like|have cast out devils ? 
house benevolence, are of doubtful character, | unto me ; unto him ye shall hearken,” &c., | have done many wonderful works 2 
though enveloped with the mantle of Charity ; | Deut. 18,15. Again. The Psalms abound | then I will profess unto them, I never knew 

with propaecies which had reference to| you: depart trom me, ye that work iniqui- 


}Christ. I will quote however but one. 
'** Thy throne, O God, is forever and ever; 


| dence is thus misplaced, while his attention is kept | tne sceptre of thy kingdom is a right scep- 
| fixed on the Past, he must continue to stum-| tre, 


therefore God, thy God, hath 


i thy fellows,” Psa. 45, 6,7. And finally 
ithe Old Testament scriptures from Genesis 
ito Malachi, abounds with prophesies ot the 
| coming ot Christ and the establishing of his 
|kingdom. And as soon as Christ came and 
iback to the prophets. For in Matthew he 
lsaid, ‘* Rejoice and be exceeding glad: for 
great is your reward in heaven: for so per- 
secuted they the prophets which were be- 
\fore you,” Mat. 5,12. From hence it ap- 
pears that Christ at once made an acknow!l- 
jedgment of the prophets. Again saith 
Christ, “Search the scriptures ; for in them 
ye think ye have eternal life: and they are 
they which testify of me.” Again, “as 
Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilder- 
ness, even so must the Son of man be lifted 
up,” John 3, 14. Again, * And itcame to 
pass that the beggar died, and was carried 
by the angels into Abraham's bosom: the 
rich man also died and was buried,” &c.. 
Luke 16,22. And it appears that when Je- 
sus was transfigured betore Peter,James and 
|John, Moses and Elias were seen talking 
with him. From hence it appears that 
Christ and the prophets had a spiritual union 
or interview together, consequently if we 
[believe in Christ and his gospel we are 
‘compelled to believe in Moses and the 
prophets. 

Even the most unpopular truths contain- 





and disbelieve the account given in the Old 
Testament of Jonah, then we most cen- 
|sure and disbelieve Christ’: acknowledg- 
iments of him in the New. And finally if 
| we conclude that one part of the Scriptures 
|} are worthy of censure and disbelief then we 
must conclude that they a/l are. For by a 
thorough investigation and examination we 
shall find an unbroken connection from 
Genesis to Revelations, 

Said Christ, ** Think not that I have 
come to destroy the law or the prophets, | 
am not come to destroy but to fulfil,” Mat. 
5,17. Again, “For Christ is the end of 
the law for righteousness, to every one that 
believeth,” &c. Rom. 10,4. Now if Christ 
came to “fulfil the law” and consequently 
was the “end” of it “for righteousness to 
every one that believeth,” it necessarily 
follows that the ,“* New Testament super- 
cedes the old asa revelation of the will of 
God respecting truth and duty.” Then of 
course it must take the precedence and we 
must acknowledge it as our rule of life, and 
must acknowledge Christ our King, Priest 
and Prophet. Consequently and necessarily 
we are bound to be governed by his gospel. 
This being the case we may commence the 
reading of his gospel with an established 
belief in it. And have no necessity of 





ing implements of death and then use them | 
ta butchering our brethren, let us be 
“beating our swordsto ploughshares and 
our spears into pruning-nooks.” Instead of | 
hating our euemies, let us love and pray for 
them. And instead of keeping any part of 
the human family in slavery, let us sfrive 
every way we possibly can (in innocence) tu 
free them. Instead of swearing that we 
will tell the truth (if called upon in court) 


Thou lovest righteousness and hatest | 


commenced his gospei he began to refer | 


and in thy name 
And 


1 t¥2 JONATHAN WHIPPLE. 
| Ledyard, Ct., April 22, 1845. 
From the London Panch. 

DOG ANNEXATION. 
| Joun Pork was put to the bar, charged 
| with robbing the Mexican minister of a fa- 
vorite dog, named Texas. The cireumstan- 
|ces of the case, Don Bernardo Murphy stated 
;to be simply these: 

Some months since, John Polk sold his 
jexcellency the dog, (a very large animal, 
spotted black and white, that used to run 
under his carriage,) subsequently a fellow, 
by the name of Houston, a couutryman of 
Polk’s, who hadjbeen in his excellencys ser- 
vice, absconded with the dog, and he had 
that day seen it at Greenwich Fair, whith- 
er he had gone ia company with Chevalier 
Bunsen. The animal was tied 10 a van, 
belonging to the prisoner and from which 
he was haranguingi and psalm-singing to 
the company at the fair. 

Policeman X 21, said—Please your wor- 
ship, there has been more picking of pock- 
ets round that ere psalm-singing van, 
than in any other part of the fair. 

Mr. Aberdeen.—Silence, Policernan.— 
What has that to do with the complaint ? 

The Mexican minister continued, in a 
very agitated manner, “| instantly recog- 
nized my dog, and gave the scoundrel yon- 
der in charge to a policeman.” 

‘* Scoundrel !” the prisoner cried, (a very 
sanclimonious looking fellow, who held the 
dog ix his arms)—‘* Am I in a Christian 
land, to hear myself called by such names? 





Polk.—You did. 
freeborn man. : 

Don Bernardo.—A man who was an old 
servant of yours comes into my service and 
steals the dog. 

Polk.—A blesseder truth you never told. 

Don Bernardo.—And I find the anima} 
now again in your possession. 

Polk.—(cuddling the dog).—Yes, my old 
dog—yes, my old Texas, it did like to come 
back to its old master, it did. 

Don Bernardo—(in a tury).—I ask your 
worship, isn’t this too monstrous ? 

Mr, Aberdeen,—Y our excellency will per- 
mitme to observe, that we have not yes 
heard Mr. Polk’s defence. In a British 
Court, justice must be shown, and no favor. 

Polk.—I scorn a defence. The dog re- 
turned to me bya Jor of natur—it’s wicked 
to fly againsta lorofnatur. If I sold the 
dog, and&by the irresistible attraction of co- 
hesion, and the eternal order of things, he 
comes back to me, am | to blame? It’s 
monstrous, heinous, reg’lar blasphemy to 
say so. 

Mr. Aberdeen appeared deeply struck by 
the latter observation. 

Polk (continued,) { did'nt steal the ani- 
mal.—Steal? Isaman of my character 
to be called a thief? I reannexed him— 


Iv’s as true as ma 





away here from. 

Mr. Aberdeen. In that case,I really 
must dismiss ‘' + complaint. Allow me to 
state my opinion, Mr. Polk, that the dog is 
yours ; I have no business to inquire into 
questions of annexation as you call it, or 
of robbery,as his excellency here (very rude- 
ly, I must think,) entitles your bargain, | 
entreatrather that gentlemen so respecta- 
ble should live together in harmony ; and— 





let us attend to the Saviours command, 
“ But L say unto you swear notatall.” In- 
stead of suing each other at the law, let us 
rather “suffer ourselves to be defrauded.” 
Instead of standing in the synagogues and 
the corners of the sireets. and.even in the 
battle-fields and there make long prayers 
(which is a sure sign of a hypocrite) let us 
enter into our closeis and there pray ip 





and, I wish you both a very good morning. 

Mr. Polk then left the office whistling to 
his dog, and making signs of contempt at 
Don. Bernardo Murphy, who slunk away in 
a e@b. He had not been gone an hour 
when policeman X 21, came into the office 
and said, ‘ Please your worship, the Yan- 
kee annexed your worship’s Canadian walk- 
ing-stick ip the passage.” 






a | 
Many will say 
i 


ed in the Old Testament scriptures Christ] Are we men? re we brethren? Have a 
} Hope on, ever hope ; for the triumph of the right, lacknowledged. For whatcan look more | we blessings and privileges, or have we 4 
Like seed in earth’s womb, will as surely come, jabsurd or impossible (to the carnal eye) | not ¢ Icome ofa country the most enligh- P ¥ 
As the day succeeds the night. {than for a man to be swallowed by a whale | tened, the most religious, the most freest, i i 
}and remain in its belly three days and three | honestest, punetualest, ov this airth, [ do.” se 
Let justice be done ;’? — mete it out to each one, nights. But such was the fact, or there is Mr. Aberdeen (with a profound bow.) iF { 
In that love which embraces all. 'no truthin Christ's words. For let us hear You are an American, [ suppose ? \ i 
| Charlotte, Vt. Tuomas Wuatrey. | What he said respecting it, while talking to} Polk—I thank a gracious mussy, I am! ro 
ewes ey ae oh ene b8 | the unbelieving scribes and pharisees, * An | can appeal to every thing that is holy, and, ha 
THE evii and adulterous generation seeketh after | laying wy hand on my beart, declare that I bi 
[E BIBLE. _ |asign, and there shall no sign be given to}am an honestman. I scorn the accusation ‘ti 
Brother Rogers :—As so many of the in-| jt, but the sign of the prophet Jonas: For|thati stole the complainant’s dog. The "Le 
nocent and candid people of our land have |as Jonas was three days and three nights |dog is my dog—mine by all the laws of a 
become so completely blinded and bewilder-|jn the whale’s belly, so shall the Son of | heaven, airth, right, nature, and possesion. Hie 
ed (by the sorceries and mummeries of a|man be three days and three nights in the Don Bernardo Murphy, very much agita- oh 
hireiing priesthood whose own the sheep |heart of the earth,” &c., Mat. 12, 39, 40./ted, here cried out—How yours ? I can + 
are not, but will flee because he is an hire-| Now if we have a disposition to censure | swear to the animal, 1 bought him of you. 


unmoved, unshaken. For our cable and wandering back into the Old Testament) that’s all. Besides, what jurisdiction has 

anchor will not fail us, for they have been | among shadows after substances. this here court? what authority has any ; 

proved in years gone by. For letus picture To our duties then, as commanded by | court on airth in a question purely Ameri- i. 
before our vision the martyr chained to the} Christ, “ And all things whatsoever we|can? My bargain with Don Bernardo : i 
stake, with the flames curling above his| would that men should do to us, let us do Murphy, took place out of this country—- q 
head to the very heavens and there hear|even the same to them.” Instead of mak-| the dog came back to me thousands of miles ‘ 
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pe me oe 
; : ee ee ee : . : ; ings — > Fj ; i yi ¥ is earnest Truth. i 
Mr. Aberdeen (sternly.)--Mind your own| ever maintained by officers. The utmost har- | duct of friend Noyes looks like this. If he un-| he brings sole Priest of the true Gospel, spite | with the fire-shafts of hi os ee _Doubt- rep! 
business, fellow. Mr. Polk is perfectly mony. Some differences of opinion, but no con- derstood the Bible and had confidence in its | Of ordained and greyest folly. To him is left no less the shapes that haunt the usky mist, wij} are 
wereme. the stick. c tention —no jarring —no controversy, even. | truth, he would put it upon its merits, and not | choice whether to speak or no,for none is call’d of writhe when the new ~—- —— however The 
ices tae vit ‘4 oH a Not the slightest degree of that acrimony of feel-| on its sacrednessand mystery. God to preach who can as well be still. He is the | mild it rises. Eyes so Jong fed on darkness must fore 
Regan bd >) entered and sw im-|* r , y ae Ps ae sled ee : a3 he ta ie A 
O'Reg an H n € _ a oe ~*) ing or remark, that almost always mars the reg-| “It denies the Trinity’’ —too,this Free Meet- | Announcer because there is that in him which] shrink pained in the light-gleams of coming day alte 
corrigibly alk had stole at. ’ 7, , : . . ° . f i i i : 
Mr. Aberdeen (good humoredly.)— Well, | ulated meeting. Persons were there unfriendly | ing Infidelity. —I don’t know anything about must be announced — and to stand dumb—wait- — the more, if long corruption breeds a thunder. of § 
well, I dare say the hat wasn’t worth two-/ to the meeting and the temperance movement — | ‘ Trinity. ’’ It is a question not worth the little | 9 for Salary or License, or the grim magne-| storm,and the light bursts at once from utter night, che 
pence half-penny ; and it’s better to lose it and who are apt to transgress the bounds of de-|ink I have to spare. The Gospel does not raise | tism of annointed hands, is death to that great/Ever it mustbe that the violence of Re. dou 
th =. squ . - ae it 2 law es nd|corum in meeting, and who did, in this, go be-| the question, any more than it does the question | Love within him which is the genuine call —nay | form is the true measure of its need. The all b 
Rega " . in Temol ’ nee ~* yond delicacy and propriety of speech, Wheth- they got up about ‘‘real presence,’’ and other] is a proof love is not there to give thecall. It}more an Age demands a noble sou) of C 
said it wasn lt se emples time. 5 q : . ‘ ‘  g : ° ° ’ : ‘ . A A 
er intentionally and willfully, I cannot say,—or Popish monkery. ‘‘ And the doctrines of grace.’’ | matters wig in what dialect the word is tne to speaks its deepest want,— the more it Capi 
a _ a ge : .|N i i , ' it be but uttered in sincerity. Pp WwW i : 
T H I: i I R \T 1) whether instigated by enemies. If so, I am sorry Now, in all candor and kindness,I tell my broth so it b : = in sincerity. He sn t " damns that noble soul for what it speaks and Lab 
? 4A. —or whether they were laboring under some | & Noyes, he does not, in fact, know what he is| wants of man ; eh shall have chosen for their does. {t must be so,as when theair is eee 
fe Fat ‘ . os » . “ ” oie ” . ‘ é 
“My soul is not a palace of the past, slight influence of the evil we were met to sup- talking about, when he speaks of nen If he | tongue, cannot ee ear to utter them, rudely if) foulest is sent down the loudest storm.~ Capi 
Where outworn creeds, like Rome's gray senate, quake,| press, 1 trust no one will be so ungenerous, as would talk candidly with me Doan ago he must, yet surely somehow, And if the need Hence, 1s it no way possible that the True ave 
: ; iring afar - Vandal’s ee mesg lthus to abuse hisown freedom and trample on bi convince a he . . ideas on = be great so much the more will he be urged to Priest, call’d by the hunger-ery of wronged as 
"ih shakes ol ater th a thunder-fit. . . . sound ‘ d £ - t ag ss PC rg ° ; if 
bg rakes ‘y pe wi | ‘ : — his own rights. If any want to be indecent or | 84 ject, — and that the fancies he myene totally | earnestness. He cannot wait to cypher out the Humanity to preach, can be in affluence, kj be 
ope Soe we Pipe RON es a er indelicate, let them go where there is some prov- | ®t Variance with the letter and meaning of apos-| strange black cabala of a Hebrew text, but will Es su)! 
hen fet it come.” ’ & , : “ee : se or popular, oreven but poorly understood, vor I 
abana . . k : tolic scripture. ‘The Gospel does not talk about | let come his own thought, fervently in his own : i a vor 2 
E ; ocation for it. Let them go to the meetings , ) But rather as the need for any Priest is in : 
CONCORD, FRIDAY, MAY 2, 1845. ‘ . —— speak | ‘‘ grace, ’’ that I now remember. If it does—|mother-tongue. Ifthe strait law of the world’s c e gene 
where despotism denies them the right to speak| 5°” a : ‘ci the absence of that good which makes men - «6 
oe : i it is with no meaning within a mile of what he | order dare to lay its iron hand upon the burning ¥ will 
e. svat ate aaa decently, —or to speak at all. Not come where ; ; 2 . | generous,he must be scorned. They have no ie 
FREE MEETING, IN CONCORD. their rights are sacredly respected. Don’t let attaches to it. lips of his great Soul, theirs be the shame, who|& : ; rere y Sree f down 
: ‘ eh Pes NS ee eee. coe : ity 3 : co ae heart to thank him for his mission,ull he has . 
The Editor of the Congregational Journal has | them, by abusing liberty of speech, bring re- ‘* It dethrones God and sets up Humanity in| made it—and not his, if then his words be ; ¢ sel ioc . edad > right 
. ° . —__ 7% ° } : %° } j } | c , A y é m a ey nee 1s . 
sounded the alarm at ‘* Parkerism in Concord.’’ | proach on the movement that is gaining it for them. its stead. Christ said, in effect, ‘* no mancan| broken, or severe and harsh. When he has|S$0 far re sie e ” y elp ishin: 
And it has been seconded from the pulpit. I] But do not let the enemies of Free Meeting ex- love God whom he hath not seen, while he dis- | looked over the broad world and seen with what | no longer. For this cause do we see how the e' 
would apprise them all, that there is something | ult at it. It is not the fault of the meeting. It | tegards man whom he hath seen,”’ This dec-| blind eagerness, man rushes after a better state|men are starved to death, and crucified in. ones 
° ‘ ° . ‘ . : } ' } Tay > anata , : sak ¢ « . i > i 
more alarming among them than ‘ Parkerism,’’| is the result of principles inculcated in their | !aration, according to friend Noyes, ‘‘ dethrones and how with shrieks and moans and half-|one Age, andin the next are deified and them. 
terrible as that is to bigotry and tyranny. Will-|own. Nor let the friends of freedom despond — God and sets up Humanity. ’’ I charge on the | breathed agonies he calls out for the light ; then| made to live in stone forever. Immortal-: down 
iam P. Tilden has preached the frightful ‘‘Infidel- | or stand aloof in disgust,because their ears are ex- preacher, that he hes got up a God whom Christ | from his heart there comes an impulse to direct|ized on earth by the admiring sculptor's ‘Son 
ity? here, that the Gospel of Christ is to be| posed to the harsh notes of license,along with the could not love. And that therefore he thinks hu-| any small beam of hope himself may see, into| Art, as by their own great deeds their im+ aiid 
believed, for its intrinsic excellency and truth: | harmonious ones of true liberty. The triumph of manity is Infidelity and atheism. the darkness of the prison-house ; if he has but mortality was carved out in the heavens.. purbli 
He claims for the Gospel the credence of men, Temperance is worth achieving at greater ex- The preacher enumerated the crimes of the | one word which promises a fuirer day, he is com- Expect it not, O thou, whose soul IS: ago- do not 
‘ . ° “i > si - e - ‘ * ? ak i ° ' 
and that they shall conform to it, in life,— be- pense than this. And nothing but Free Discus- day among the young. ‘‘ Recklessness,’’ —| pelled to speak it, and shame on the hearts that nized now with the birth-throes of some kick it 
ee ee T >v call “* Parkerism i . 7 aoe f as is, thinki Ives. ‘‘Irreverence.’’ | would restric am *k. . 

‘ cause it is right. ‘This they call ** Parkerism in| sion will achieve it. The hopes of Humanity that is, thinking - themeelves Irreveren ould restrict, or dam it back great thought, to bless thy kind—expeet it ae 
Concord.’ They hold that the Gosnel should be | rest on a persevering continuance of the meet- That ” ee aaa ea his Vian tips This is to be a prophet ; this is to be inspired not, that thine shall be a path strown with ies 
worshipped, because itis inspired. Not that it is}; ence, in the street. ‘‘ Disregard of authority, > i ’ r Soe . 
vorship) recause it is inspir ( S| ings. — : g ; sie ao God a pre acher call’d ana set apart by or |the flowers of popular favor; or thy little dui 
true, and should therefore be loved, and Jired ; But there is danger of continued impropriety | — to wit —asking for a reason. Nota word of | dination higher than of all Presbyteries, though banner there flung forth so bravely, blazon S 

7 whe : : 3 : £ F ? ; an ? y - 
’ but that it is inspire z. and sacred, and therefore and of indelicacy that modest ears cannot abide. intemperance — avarice — gambling _— supersti- | hand should link with hand in an unbroken chain d th : tH - a y rd ofa ohio ecviadind ate 
é a 5 Y : 3 ss ; 5 His ed with startling words 
should be worshipped. They don’t know wheth-| Surely there is, some danger. But what shall | tion—hypocrisy — revenge — idleness — dishon-| back to the tary palm of Peter —this, to feel hall be f 1 th th biel ‘5 th moil o 
. . a ; : , Tat . . . ale . ° she e y voiupiuo 
er it is trae or not, only as they infer it must,|be done? Shall Freedom of Speech be denied | esty- Not a word against any real wickedness. | the whole heart pressing into speech, to urge ae ae sees te _ N p a - al'trutl 
. . . . . . Pe , , . ’ ” ° , c Ss . + 
some how or other, be true, because it is inspir-| or curtailed? To guard against possible abuses To crown the climax—Going to these Free Meet- | man by the power of love into the harmony and | of popular app 7 ” ay, rather look power 
ed. They don’t deny its truth, (except practi-| of liberty will you deny it altogether toall. For ings, --- which the vain man warned them to | Joy and peace his highest thought desires. The to see it frittered into threms by the mad sense d 
illy,)— but they would not dare to believe it, | unless all can speak freely, no one can, but by |avoid, *‘as the way to death—leading down to | generous nature which impells to utter what it gales of opposition, and in thy pathway lemptu 
ie s : es ’” ‘ or » & > r 
on any other ground, than that of its inspiration. permission — which is not liberty. Free Meet- hell. can for good, is the one true ordaining—and he look for nettles sooner than for flowers. great ‘I 
‘* Parkerism ’’ holds — if I understand it, (if it ing is infinitely better than all other, with all its How characteristic! The kindly and benev-| whose soul is wasting with the pent fires of its And yet there is a path, above the level cry ou 
don't, Ido,)that the Gospel istrue and good for| exposures, and nobody will do any thing indeco- | olent Teetotal movement—‘*‘ the way to death!”’ | unfreed thought will spurn the idle mockery of|of the ills thou seest; where thou magst give o 
mankind, and therefore to be loved and prac-| rous at it, but its enemies. But { must hasten | Make any reformed Inebriate believe that. The | old dumb forms, which custom would impose as| walk serenely on, counter to every false of relig 
° ° so]. . e , ° e e - 
ticed. I think men should observe its precepts | to notice briefly my brother Daniel Noyes’ phi- | route to the free meeting, ‘‘leading to hell!’’ | if in them were aught to empower his tongue|]aw and low limitation that hedge up the traneou 
towards each other,whether it was what they call | jippic. Make any friend of liberty and righteousness be- with speech. His nature call’d him and his na-| way below. In the calm peace of Soul, ery “4 
‘* inspired ’’ or not. Whether the writers who It began by descanting on the dangers of the | lieve that --- on the way to the Sunday evening | ture only can ordam him. Hands washed in horn of a cenecioesnesns of tight;—ie. the mati 
= . . . | - " 5 , > 
penned it, were supernaturally gifted or not.— young men of Concord. And among the chief, | meeting — or on the way home from it! 1 will | Jordan can install, but the trae Priest was never loreat love that casts no. brother from thy They ¢ 
hethe ’y were . ifte ed . itv that wavylai warn the young men, a Jittle, in my turn. I warn | yet stal/-fe ‘he > ae : . 
And whether ss = yer pleats gifted or not,| was the Infidelity that waylaid them under the : ) g : . , < : | yet stall-fed or stall’d. When he beholdsa | care, however stained, in the clear trust that counts 
anything beyond the gift of accurate reporters. i *hils , ras . lity | them to stay away from Daniel Noyes’meeting—| brother groping in dim seeking-after-light. his : ; 
inythi yond g e reporters. | guise of Philanthropy. It was the old Infidelity y ) b s—| groping coking ght, ever sees the coming Good, by all good ac- —with 
What matters it, pray, whether they were in-| of the French Revolution — of which the Rever- | unless they can go there with unfettered judgment thoughts leap up and struggle into birth — and i ciel , in alvaihe de eae, daa dl 
. Pe it ei rs 4 . “i s é PG 5 es —an 
spired or uninspired ; gifted or ungifted ;— hon-| end speaker drew a blood-red picture. Now I and open eyes. With these, they may go there | clad in meet words go to guide the needy. Wher- tl 2 esa teat a: halides ad “ . 
: 7 vege re mad wo iowi oO ee ¢ 1iS- ‘ ery. 
est or dishonest ; so far as regards the truth, and want to remind the reader, that the sanguinary |—-as long as they can stand it. I warn them to go| ever man is, there his pulpit is. By the warm ; : Savery 
en : ee ; ‘ 5 ee : take thy glorious words tor the wild off But wh 
importance of what they say? Suppose they | character of that Revolution, is abhorrent to ajl|to the temperance meetings,now in progress here, | hearth-fire, in the furrowed field, or where the 3 - ‘ck brain-f Th 
sue . : $ g a sick ain- ; . 
were either one or the other of either of the! the Reformers, Noyes would stigmatize as Infi- | as they Jove their neighbors and regard the hap-|sea-shore quivers with the thunder-dance of oping Cee Ste rate-vaaey ere rest commu 
, ¢ ° . . 7 . . r . ss < Ww . 
above alternatives,— or neither,— suppose they | dels and Jacobins. We all abhor violence and | piness of theirkind. If they love truth, and free- | waves, he will pour out his messages free as the and act,O Soul, who “we thou art, sent duwn burning 
never, in fact, existed at all,—the writers in| blood. The murders and atrocities of that Rev-|dom and goodness — man, or God. I warn and | waves, the clouds, the unchartered winds. Aye, from God to be his Minister. Then saalt with mi 
whose names the Gospel appears, — would it] olution we detest. But friend Noyes does not—|summon them to the Free Meeting. And I! and as carelessly, as mindless of the petty laws \thou be a royal High Priest, holier far than the time 
alter the character of the precepts they recorded, | or if he does, it is only because they were per-| warn Daniel Noyes, to go that meeting — if he|of transitory custom. Ordain him !—the man}they whose hands were dabbled with the the prog 
-or abate a particle of their beauty or excel-| petrated by the people, and not by the church|dare. He dare go—--no more than a felon dare| who really has a thing tosay, you might as }blood of lambs—and whose proud temples shed the 
t p P ’ I P ’ ? 5 / ’ 5 7 
lency? Or would it abate an iota of our obligation} and government. It isbecause they were not/haunt the jury benches. He dare not trust him-| well ordain the thunder, the new moon, or an |drank ihe smell of burning flesh. moveme 
to give heed to them? Is it prudent, or is it right, | done in divine right and by the Powers ordained | self there among the people. He dare no more ven- | April shower —and in your solemn convocations : SS ete pn ratne the beau 
to judge of tie merit of precepts, by the charac-| of God. The long ages of oppression and cruel- {ture in the midst of them, than the King dare be | excommunicate every free bolt that dares to rive | TITE ANTI-SLAVERY MOVEMENT. them ph 
ror tale if the writers of them ? ‘ y the c : Revolution, and provoked | abroad without bis life-guard. He, among the | its cloud and rattle down, without a license from 2 , : 
ter ilent of the writers of them It seems ty that preceded the R we Pp , ; e-8 , g ‘ a, outa license rol Let its great moral nature not be forgot- and so, 
to me, not it and engendered it—and gave legitimate birth | people, without his wizard robes on, and they,|sage Andover. You might as well go offer your with at 
; Ree a ies 'g es = a ten, or Jost sight of, for a moment, by those 
But there is something afoot here in Con-|to all its murders—our preacher never denounces. | with liberty of Speech! He dare not. If he| diploma to all the little Birds that twitter in the glia : : very sp 
. 3 Siadl k ; rs ; ; ; engaged in it. Let not Slavery be mistak- 
cord, that should scare the Congregation-| It is only the Revolution, when outraged nature | will go, fearlessly and honestly to these meetings, | pine-tops. Why,theBirds sing because they’ ve got ; , 46 1 
rihing : . 1 nf «oe thar |e for a physical evil, or a vicious institution ans tas 
al Journal and its body-guard of Steeples, brist- | fos against the intolerable wrongs and cruelties | and mingle kindly in the ‘* temperance, righteous- | full hearts, and want to pour it off, and its that 77 , , «g 
- mes ‘ : Be ° ee é : ae : 6 ; ne Sure | 
ling above the town like so many bayonets, —|of ages. The Priesthood and Kinghood trod on|ness and judgment ’’ questions that will come} way God's Priesthood preaches. Solenin Di- of law—thatcan be cured by statutes er 
sated: Cniien: 1h Maio 3 It is the Heresy of|the people’s necks and ground them to powder. | up there, I will honor him as an honest man,and | vines go with your sacred mummery to the cool by physical violence. Let us not march the and unro 
Pree Merrine! That Heresy is among | They goaded them to madness. They pushed confess I have overcharged the Priesthood. spring that comes bubbling right up out the warm | 4rMy against it — or rush, with sledge ham- Philanthi 
us, openly, here, not like the pestilence senile tyrannous insolence and barbarity beyond the SS reer breast of our grand old mother earth, making an | Mers, 10 smi:e asunder the chains of the wrought 
; : : ‘ alking | *) y de} : eae , ; 
in darkness. but the Destruction wasting at noon- | power of human endurance, and maddened the ATTIC WEBS.--NO. 4. oasis even in the desert place ; go lay your hands | bondman, as though they were made of iren. toss thei 
day ! Itis here, Sundays! And it is in a meet-|8@Y Subserviency of poor France into blood red THE TRUE PRIEST. on that and give it leave to flow. — Oh, how its | The sledge hammers might break the slave's that we a 
a house. : insurrection. What say our croakers of that ? ‘* And God said let there be Light, and there soft blue eye would sparkle with a quiet uncon- legs, but never can sunder his wanacles. — spiders ai 
Seriously, it is so. A monomaniac innovation, | Oh,nothing at all. That is all right. That was done | was light.’ What boundless force is in that | cer, and gleefully every little wave laugh out,|They are not made of materials to be cloven stand. 1 
that frightens the Anti-slavery Society itself, in governmentally. And what is so done, (against phrase; a thought forthflashing inconceivably right in your solemn faces ; and the green leaves apart by hammers or battle-axes. dust. Re 
some of the States.—a society that has been out- | the people,) the priesthood always sanction and grand, as flashed the morning sun out then at down there by its margent,clap their tinny hands Slavery ‘sa moral evil. This caanet be Is there n 
wed by the Priesthood. ; ids ; .}sanctify. When the government lays hands on | that omnific word, melting the hoar frost from the | in merry-mood, a kind and passionless rebuke of : 
lawed by the Priesthood, and attempted to be | sancti) oe en ae ie rua g : P too often inculcated, or too earnestly. On as much, 
new organized, to tame its wild radicalism, A |themselves,—-that alters the case. It is not of-|dungeon walls of primeval Darkness. In that | your unnatural grimaces, and wooden methods. : ; 9 the huma 
, a > tr . : . zoe the reception of this truth, and action cor- 
heresy that has scared that Society, (not in New |ten. When it happens, ‘‘the Powers that be, are | one line is sunimed the history of all creations —| Even as that little spring, is the clear flow of ; ‘ liberty, to 
fad ” + 99 ; ; . respondent to il, depends entirely the suc- y; 
Hanipshire.)—-it is rife here in one of the hous-|ordained’’ not ‘‘of God,’’ but of somebody else. |a voice, a word, an adequate announcing of the | thought in hearts that love mankind. Down all f th : f | ’ list of offi 
i : ons e ae ; se fo very’s over: 
es of worship Che blood of the French Revolution is no part |thing desired, and it is done. But one law govy- | their little course, though they be very humble, cess of the saterpre e E Slavery s Oo a“ 
T i 2 a fle Ids and f earth aed ex ¢ : . |throw. The chains that bind the Southern reso 
Phe People go to it. They go every Sunday |of the reforms we advocate. It was no part of | erns worlds and atoms, systems of earth and sys- | blessings glide, and greener hopes make _beauti- . : 6 Texas ? 
evening All classes of the People, who choose. that Revolution in fact. It was the result of the | tems of the heavens —they are all spoken into|ful the deserts of old woe. And cruel is it, slave are the moral sentiment and feeling 0 . 
= ae ° * + . . : ; = y ° —— 
Phey pour in there, all armed with the terrible |despotism that preceded it. It was a trait in| being. Religions.Creeds, and Governments, — | though they flow never so sinuous, to check their the people of the North. Primarily the TH 
organs of Speech, with no mortal restraint over | French character the Revolution didn’t reach. | forms and reforms of every name, all,as in seed- | course by laying on ofhands,or boards. Reduce | Sentiment and feeling of New England. — E 
absolute and nnbounded liberty, other than their | There was no‘*French Revolution’’in the matter | husks, lie latent, folded in some deep-working | them into straight canals and they may better suit If New England were anti-slavery in senti- I like to 
own individual sense of right. ‘The entire mul-|of murder. It did n’t go so deep as that. Homi-|Thought ; perhaps far down by old convention- | the eye of hard-dime worldlings, but to one who | ment — thoroughly and energetically so— hunters as | 
titude, without distinction of sex, or age, or |cide only changed hands. It went out from the alities, smothered for ages, cramped and tortured | jearns the law of harmony from Nature, *twere | Slavery could not subsist in Carolina and plurally. 
rank, or calling, or opinion, or wealth, or color ;| hands of government, into the hands of the peo- from their fair proportions — till anon they swell | petter that they run like Styx, nine times round Georgia. Indeed, it could not subsist there, warrant pl 
I let loose, upon each other, and upon man-|ple.—I amsorry the people practiced it. It} to bursting in some earnest heart; then fash-| Hell, than by forced methods be compelled to | j{ Ng England were not actively pro- a “pe 
kind | No safeguards or precautions. No senti- | robbed the Revolution of half its glory. Still Ij ioned into words they spread abroad, a shelter | chase a straight line — into it. The more they slavery. If we were neutral here, Stavery a * " 
! . : ° : .” : , os . = n ' 
els at the door — no overseer in the house. No|am glad of the Revolution. Tyranny there can | for ree Zz oe —_ of = wander from your dull canal-path, all the wider! eoyld not live at the South. If wecared as aot 
| tion of speakers. Eve ra orty ver ge . ain — ver has | new faith, suffice for a whole age perhaps — ; : : ; : nd the 
imitation of speakers. Every body ce rty to |never get such a ae again — and oe capdege a tecryesahe at xt g - P Ul! | spreads their benison. If they be clear and sim- much for the colored man, as we care for as et 
sp imiitatie ot time. They : + vere restored. t|1t has shed its utinost blessings -— then does man’s i >i ami ‘ > Per y 
' Ri Ahi ion time | They may |since—though the Buorbons were m ba £ : ple, pouring their thoughts from uncontaminated the Irishman, (which is litle eneugh) the ee a ) 
: speak forever. No restriction of topics. They may | was shaken, the world over, by that Revolution. | infinite heart demand a nobler. Unconsciously wells,then do I hail with joy their sparkling gurg- Sous ld not enslave him long. Could fi ; oe 
aa a P : : ae a ' , : outh could not ens! : Sd eae 
1 tevery thing, lhey call it a Temper- | It was perhaps a greater one than our own.—— the deep Soul of Humanity transcends the past— ling, beautiful departures from your dykes of Jef- 2 ; he Irist ; f this coud ma whic 
, . . .- . . : » > ; r : 0 1 , ” 
ince M but then every body defines'Tem- | Not so regularly conducted—but then it was|and in the clamor of great hunger, still demands | forson manuals, and Parliamentary Rules — they enslave the irish pe : ar in ' is,’’ that t 
1s . 5 ae er . a titetion 6 j > : < oe i ow ‘ : 
perancs hunself. ‘There is nothing under |against a far bloodier tyranny. Our revolution |4 higher Good though blind enoughto what that gracefully curving round flower-banks of try, long — provided they had them p . as a kind], 
’ Would not the news that white 


of Progress,’ 
4s at fault in 
“< signs of pr 


of Progress ¢ 


bondage ? 
Irishmen were sold at auction, in New Or- 
s, set all New England in a blaze? — 


The Priesthood do“nut decry that. | good shall be, Heaving with deep uncertain tide, 


was bloody. poesy, playfully dashing down cascades of mirth 
Nor would they the French, merely for its blood- 


shed. They hold to blood, provided it is shed by 


eep them from dragging in every 
all 


the sun, to 
now this way and now that, the world is moved —touching some fair point there, and whirling 


back with all its white waves bounding like a lean 


thing, and) turning into utter confusion and 


Jediam, but the precarious sense of propriety with its unuttered prayer — till some heart more 


heat ** ordinances ”’, 


and duty, which belongs to Human Nature, |/icensed hands. electric thin the rest, becomes the yoice of their | flock of lambs — and often deepening into maj- And would not the glare of the conflagra- as 

when it is allowed its rights. ‘The Orthodox} But I am digressing. The Discourse charged unknown desire, and speaks the longed-for new-| esty, as grand thoughts swell the stream of utter- | tion strike down on that gloomy moanceners ace the B; 

Pulpit has descried the  evil—and is giving | the « Infidelity *? here with ‘denying the ordi- | "8S into life. So grew the wants of the old|ance —so Jet them rush along—aye though | et, and make the dark waters that surrouD a toward. 2 

the alarm. Daniel Noyes of the South Meeting |nances of the gospel.’ I deny this charge, and | 8¢'fs of Phiraoh, long felt in bitter silence, into a | their eddies sweep away your sand-based plat-| it ruddy as with the light of a volcano ? ane of 

House anathematized it, last’ Sunday, from his | return it on the maker. I deny that the Gospel | Voice at last, and Moses spoke and they were | forms, and conventionalities, in their uncurbed| As Slavery is a moral evil, our applica saan 
‘ free. whirls. So would all say, whose aims are nar-| tions for its cure should be moral. They as Inf 


Thes in the greatHeart of a GalileeanCar- 
penter, ceatered the huge wants of a starving 


pulpit. I did not him, of course, but one as my brother 


I deny that those he 


has any such theatre, for ti 
, 


outline of his 
Waves of ibe 


an rowed not by selfish ends. But the True! ould not be political, or miliary direct, 
They 


who did, has favored me with Noyes pals upon it. 





anathema. call the attention of the reader to | stigmotizes, repudiate any thing of the Gospel ;| World —tiat leapt forth into words of such di-| Priest is ever an out-cast from his own day’s political being military indirect. Beptiots 
and { deny that he and his Order regard the |vine power that they cannot die—words that|sympathy. He is instinctively a firm Reformer— should be moral. We have got to generate ma ae 
thodox pulpit All that distinguishes the form Gospel’s requirements. I would not do this shall bless high hearts through all the Ages. So | aye, more — Creator —for as of old the God’s- a humanity for this country, that will not behalf aa 
of these Temperance meetings. is that they are | harshly or unkindly—but plainly and decidedly. | does the large demand of every age inspire some | word still is ‘* Let there be Light.’ ‘That word allow of Slavery. Our present humanity Unitari, Bec 
Jree. attended the one lust Suadey eveming.| They deny the inspiration of the Bible,’’ | soul to otter it, and he becomes the Word, and | he comes to speak again, and with new conquests eT tl It cannot deliver the slave. —deae 
The House was vot crowded, but well filled. If} he says. He denies every thing in the Bible, I | Saviour of his time. He who can deepest feel | pierce the reign of ‘Chaos and old Night. ’’ It all h , hite man to be trodden toulless at 
there was uny fault in the meeting, it was its reply, but its inspiration. Ite truth, he seems | our wants, and best announce the hunger of man’s | While in the generous nature that brooks not the t allows the poor w ‘nal free maa. The by the or 
want of energy and of readiness and frequency | afraid to maintain or assert. He seeme to fear | soul, is the True Priest, interpreting to men the | wrong around him, is his call, bis answer to that under foot. — The nomio > untriendit ; a 
of speech. ‘The evils dreaded in an unrestricted | to risk it upon its truth. He hae, I fear, not | unseen Fact for which they yearn. Old in the call must be in truthful promptings to undo the taatitutions among ue that me he slavery 3 eeting ~ , 
meet were lacking almost to a fault. Yet }much confidence in its truth—or ia truth itself,— | wisdom which was deemed the fruit of years, he | il! —to scatter the thick darknesses with golden | to the white poor, will sustain : ° slave ed, 5 — 
arrows of keen Light, piercing the grey fog-|of the colored man. They will ep at that 


there waa good speaking, or rather talk. There 


wae the most perfect order,— beyond any thing 


| 
the fact, as illustrative of the genius of the or 


Little respect for it. Little opinion of it. I 
would not judge tov confidently. But the con- 


is an Elder—a Presbyter —though but a boy, 
holding his right to that name, by the high truth 


temples of benighted ages reared by superstition, |him. We ask them to liberate him. 


They 
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ceply by ordering us to hold our peace. We 
are surprised at this, but ought not to be.— 


The Institutions make Slavery, and there- 
fore cannot everthrow it. And they cannot 
allow us te overthrow it. The overthrow 
‘of Slavery must involve the duing away of 
the oppressions practiced by these institu- 
tions on the white poor. White Labor is 
all but enslaved among us. — It is the slave 
of Capital. Capital buys it at auction. The 
Capitalist bids off the bones and sinews of 
Labor. The laborer thinks he gets the price 
of 1. t does pass through his hands — but 
Capital tells him how he must spend it, and 
jmposes on him so many burdens to main- 
tain the idle, that itcan keep him always 

sgject, aod always poor. It is impossible 
for Labor to get rich or free. I mean labor 
generally. The Institutions capital sets up 
will exhaust Labor’s means and keep it 
The black laborer it enslaves out 
The means of abol- 


down. 
right in this country. 
ishing slavery must be employed in opening 
the eyes of the people to these tyrant Insti- 
4 Anti-Slavery tells the truth about 
That is the way to get Slavery 


witions. 
them. 
down. 
‘Some of our anti slavery people—of the 
keenest moral vision formerly, are now 
purblind with the dust of politics. They 
do not throw political dust—but they help | 
kick it up and love to be init. It puts their| 
eyes out. They do not hold office, or vote| 
—but they willhover about the polls, to 
watch the balloting of others, and about the} 
State House, where they can enjoy the tur-| 
moil of legislation, It blinds thet to mor-| 
al'truth and renders them insensible to its 
power and beauty. It blunts their moral 
sense also—makes them conservative, con- | 
temptuous and tyrannical, We push the} 
great Temperance Reform. These people 
cry out we are forgetting the slave. We 
give out Theodore Parker’s great flashes | 
of religious freedom, They say it is ex-| 
traneous. We go for Free Meeting. They 
ery ‘“ monomania”’—and “ departure alto- 
gether from the anti-slavery platform.” 
They demand of us to be publishing ac- 
counts of corporate anti-slavery meetings 
—with resolves passed by their majorities 
—and lists of their officers. This is anti- 
slavery. This is Platform avolitionism. 
But when our Flints let off fire on to the 
‘communion wine, and set its alcohol to 





|the forests of the West.—I am glad it has 


THE H 


as Corporate Reform always will, — and that, 
as the Deluge of Free Discussion surges on, and 
drives them to their places of refuge, these two | 
pitiful Sects find themselves in juxta position — 
in a common danger, and aid each other as 
brothers in distress. 


THE REGENERATOR, 
—Iam happy to see, is reappearing from 


quit the city. Cities are no place for free 
papers. Freedom flourishes best in the 
country. Among the mountains, if you have 
them,— but if not, the boundless woods, 
The Regenerator is full of regenerating ar- 
ticles.—I reach out to my brother Murray 


the right hand of Welcome and Fellowship, | 


from here to * Fruit Hills,” in distant Ohio. 
We will feel each other, weekly, through 
all this distance, by the magnetic Telegraph 
of Truth. Let the friends of Humanity 
read and sustain the Regenerator. 


i 


ERRATA. 
I have some to acknowledge, or rather to 


charge, for I did nut do it, in Pierpont’s 


Earth.” 
Almost typugraphical crimes, 
verses, a blunder is an immorality—-a sin 


There were some atrocious errors. 
For in such | 


against the Nine Muses. [ shall charge it 
to the publisher._I was gone, or [ would} 
take it to myself. If it had been in setting 
manuscript, my manuscript, it would be ex- | 
cusable—though such verses are not to be} 
found in my hand writing. 
a profession 
generally past finding out. But it was not 
in manuscript, It was print. It was| 
from Henry Clapp’s Pioneer. I have a| 
good mind to lay it to him, and say, like as 
noi, it was accurately copied. But it could’nt | 


I learned to | 


write in whose hand is 


FREEDOM. 


ERALD OF 


first fruits of its yearly harvest were offered | however strong the evidence of her guilt? 
up, a bloody sacrifice, to the Lord, in the|If hanging is wrong, no law can make it| 
shape of donations to Missionary, Bible and/ right; and, while I believe it wrong, no} 











preaching and his practice may differ as widely 


duty; and, although the positicn he was 
g 


beautiful poetry, last week—‘t Peace on 
| hesitate a moment. 





be. In my own prefatory remarks to the 
poem, there is a stupid “‘ where” put in, for 
were, 


} 
| 
| 
| 


Errors in | 
Pierpont’s verses are like discords in music. 
They make all jar again. 


But that is unimportant. 


A slight one is 
felt, like a little insect in your eye. “ The 


Hecatombs,” 


it js printed, instead of Heca- 
tombs alone—as if Hecatombs was a place, 
like the Catacombs. ‘ The” is a small 
word, and ofien of beautiful definiteness,— 
and significant of very wide distinctions. I 
need hardly remind our readers of an in- 


stance. But here, it does great mischief. 





burning blue; when ‘“ Prospero” touches | 
with master hand the significant events of| 
the times, and points out their bearing on 
the progress of humanty ;—when our “K's” 
shed the light of their young genius on our 
movement and draw men’s eyes to it hy 
the beauty of its rain-bow dyes, and make 
them philanthropists before they know it— 
and so, abolitionists; when our Weavers, | 
delicate and native as the 
their moral 


with a touch 
very spider’s—* designing” 
“ parallels,” 


‘¢ Sure as De Moivre, without rule or line,”’ 


and unrolling before the delighted eye of 
Philanthropy, webs richer than ever were 
wrought in the looms of Cashmere, — they 
toss their solemn heads at us and taunt 
that we are off the platform and dealing “ in 
spiders and things’! They don’t under- 

Their eyes are full of political saw- 
Read Thomas Whalley on Authority. 
Wont it do 


stand. 
dust. 

Is there no anti-slavery in it! 
as much, to prepare the people to recognize 
the humanity of the slave and so give him 
liberty, to print that,—as it would to print a 
list of officers in some anti-slavery society, 
Annexation of 












or a resolve against the 
Texas? I think it will, more. 





THE PIONEER AT FAULT. 

I like to notice the at-fauits of such lynx-eyed 
hunters as Henry Clapp, if I may speak of them 
plurally. They occur hardly often enough, to 
warrant plurality of mention. One occurs, | 
think, in The Pioneer of April 23d,4u he 
head of ‘¢ Favorable Change.” 
Unitarians of Jamaica Plains, Roxbury, got burnt 
cut, and the Baptists there, Joaned them one of 
their empty Sanctuaries, for a day’s worship or 
two, Henry Clapp notices the fact, and also the 
fact— which he calls (and truly) ‘ more than 
this,’ that the New-England Puritan spoke of it 


It seems, the 


‘“* Thundering”—tor ‘hunder, in that mighty 
line from Job, ‘The thunder of the cap- 
tains and the shouting.” Jt was a thunder- 
ing blunder—for John Pierpontis nota man 
to misquote poetry from any source—and 
he isone of the few clergymen, who can 
quote scripture. He would be guilty of | 
worse things than they proved against him | 


in the Ecclesiastical Council—before he | 


would miss a word of that majestic poem |. 


in Job, And here let me admire the stanza, | 


Tract societies, Men could not conceive of | 
the existence of true republican Liberty | 
without Slavery; and Slavery needed the| 
protecting arm of Liberty, to shield its| 
atrocities. What wonder, then, that a sys-| 
tem so grafted upon all our institutions. | 
should be regarded as needful for the per- 
fection of that form of government which 
had been long held upas a pattern for all 
nations to copy from. The subject of Slave. | 
ry was 0%.e on which even an American | 
was not permitted to speak with impunity ; 
and wo be to the meddlesome foreigner who 
should dare to raise his voice against the 


| 


wrong. George Thompson knew tie dan- 
ger that would attend an expression of his 
sentiments; but, with that knowledge, came} 
a stronger conviction of the great necessity | 
of proclaiming those sentiments. He was| 
notin the habit of shrinking from any known | 


then called upon to take was one which 


would have appalled a less courageous 
spirit, or a weaker faith, — yet he did not 
He had spoken truth- 
ful words against the foul oppression of his 
own Jand, —and_ his philanthropy was not| 
of that sluggish kind whichean be hemmed 
in hy country boundaries, 

It is needless for me to speak in detail of 
the disgraceful treatment that George 
Thompson received, while engaged in his 
work of love, at the hands of a people, call- 
ing themselves the freest on the globe. It} 


|a whole community bent on the destruction | 


;mentas Slavery, or any other of our pe omer! 
| 


| barous way ? 


| instant, commencing at 10 o’clock in the forenoon. 


| Abolition of the Gallows. 


as’ possible. 

Revenge-- 
law can make it right for me to act contra-| \ ee triumph, of which the satisfac- 
ry to my belief. It is a fearful thing to see tion dies at once, and is succeeded by remorse, 


whereas forgive ness, is the noblest of all 


which 


= ™ revenges, entails a per vetual pleasure. 
of one of their pumber. I know that many | I F 


honestly think the gibbet a necessary insti- 
tution, as indispensable toa free govern- 


Wisdom of our Ancestors- 
The experience of the inexperienced, and the 


superior knowledge of the ignorant. 


}institutions; and I donot wish to blame 


From the Philadelphia Citizen. 


them for the opinion. Lonly ask them to 


lexamine, candidly, the ground of their be-| TILE HUTCHINSON FAMILY 


lief, and see ifthey will not arrive at ajhave come, and have gone, What shall 
we say, what can we say that would not 
be faint praise? The rich harmony of 
their united voices we fancy we can now 
Would it not be weil for us, ‘ Blow on, blow on,” is still ringing 
now, to try to save life, rather than destroy ?)in our ears. It seems to us there could not 
: K. |bea more perfect combination of voices.— 

We heard the Hermann brothers, and 
thought the power of musical melody “ could 
ho farther go” but they wanted the voice of 
woman. Abby, with the simple, unaffec- 
ted sweetness of her tones, was not there. 
reflected from their own jaundiced eyes and And soe} Wane somotht ig more. Cicero 
= remarks that none but a good man can. be 

hearts. The real hues are delicate, and} pertect orator. If high morai excellence, 
|then 1s so necessary to true eloquence, how 
}essential is it to heayen-cescended poetry 
{and music. That constitutes one of the 
|excellencies of the public verformances of 
the Hutchinson Family. Every thing that 
they sing has an exalting tendency ; a ten- 
dency to call into active exercise the best 
feelings of our nature. And that is the key 
tomuch of their suecess. Even the would 
he-fashionables, who think that they must 
applaud the protracted trills of an ltalian 
for the consideration of means for the promotion} screamer, have some chords of humanity 
of that object, on Monday, May 5th, in the city) left, that will vibrate strains responsive to 
of New York. Other societies, having in view the me'ting plea of Abby , as she so sweetly 
the same object, are invited to send delegates. and feelingly sings, “ Pity kind gentlemen. 


more humane conclusion. Have we not} 
killed enough brothers and sisters in this bar- | 


! . 
near. 


Men who look on nature and their fellow 
men, and cry thatall is dark and gloomy, 
arein the right; but the sombre colors are 


require a clearer vision.—Charles Dickens. 


American A. 8. Society. 
The annual meeting of this society will be 
held in the city of New-York, on Tuesday, 6th 


The New York Society for the Abolition of the 


Punishment of Death, will hold a Convention, 





is painful to speak of it; and it is best not| 
to call up, from the Past, a dark shadow, to| 
shroud those bright hopes, which the Present | 
holds out, for our country’s future progress | 
in freedom, It is far more gratifying to} 
note the great improvement that we, as a 
nation, have made in this respect. And to} 
what can that improvement be attributed, | 
if not to the spread of those Anti-Slavery 
principles which, but a little time since, the 
universal voice of the land united to con- 
demn? Let those who have so eagerly de- 
cried the efforts of abolitionists, — who 
have said so much about “ putting back” 
the hope of the slave, by rousing men toa 
true sense of the injustice of Slavery, mark | 
the reception which George Thompson will | 
meet on his second visit; then call to mind 
the peril he so nobly encountered on his 
former visit, and draw the contrast. There 
will then be a fair chance given them, to 
test the truth of their oft repeated assertions, 
that the Anti-Slavery movement has only 
served to rivet, more firmly, the chains ef| 
Slavery. 

[ hope that Concord has not yet forgotten | 
the foreigner, for whom she took so much | 
pains to get upa grand display of native| 


valor. Some of those gallant spirits, who| 


| friends of humanity:” and as Asa with his 
Pennsylvania Hall. rich deep-toned base, :esponds in sounds so 
The ruins of this hall, together with the ground | jn echo to the sense, ‘*Cold is the world to 
lot, was sold at auction in Philadelphia, a few) the cries of God’s poor,” every heart must 
days since, for $13,000. jresolve that, however it has betore been 
: with him, he will now be *‘ eold” no long- 
Bishop Onderdonk. er, = 
We learn, says the Norfolk Courier, from We really know not which of the four 
d who has received a fetter from| most to admire. Each seems necessary to 
York, that the clergy of the diocese are! the other. What could they do without 
raise $2,800 a yeac for Bishop Onder-| |}, 4 fun, and good humor, and arch segu- 
ery of Judson, equally seen, whether he is 
singing the inimitable ** Calomel” or bew- 
a |ing most graciously to the quarter whence 
yes ‘* persens of the 


a friend 
New 
about to 
donk, until matters in his case can be settled, 
provided that he does not resign, which he will 
not do. 

Of course, not, if he can get $2,800 a | came the hisses from a few 
by holding on. | baser sort,” at the ‘Song for Emancipa- 
Gibraltar Taken! tiou.” As for Abby, we know not which 

We learn that, ‘ona visit to the south of| Most to admire—the richness and sweetness 
of her voice, or her perfectly easy, simple, 
manner—or her modest and 

tasteful costume. We would give the gold 
pen with which we are now writing to 
| hear her sing the ** Queen of May” again. 
As to power and compass of voice, who 
could excel John @ These qualities were 
strikingly evinced in that touching and 
|grand Indian song, the notes of which 
Authority -- struck the very deepest chords of the soul. 

Submission to, in matters of opinion. Making| His humor, too, though of a different kind 

names the measure of facts, — deciding upon|!rom Judson’s, is almost as_ irresistible. 
/Old Heraclitus himseif would have shook 
his sides at ** Small Potatoes.” But then, 
| who but Judson could breathe cut that dis- 
tion of God, to the reasons of men, not necessa- | tant ery, ** far up the height—Excelsior” ? 
rily more competent to judge than ourselves. — | And who but Asa could declare so positive- 
Better to be a slave with an unfettered mind, ly and in such a tone, that he would “ have 
no wife atall.” 

But we must stop. 


Spain, Washington Irving took Gibraltar — in his fateh Bana 
This is a place that the British fondly | 


| 


way.”’ 
imagined to be impregnable. 
Ablution-- 

A duty somewhat too strictly inculcated in the 
Mahometan ritual, and sometimes too laxly ob-| 


served in Christian practice. 


truth by extrinsic testimony, not intrinsic evidence 


—surrendering our reason, which is the revela- 


than a pseudo free man, whose opinions, his most a 
To write all the ex- 


in which this mistake occurred, where the 


sublimity isso sustained throughout, that} ~- : ay 
iheights, yet live within sight of the field 


led the forces at the storming of Sand Hill 


you can’t tell where’the inspiration begins. | 
a - . | . > y >} > ? ° y | 
Phe whole stanza is as inspired as the line |°" which they won their renown; and by 


7 . . > 5 . ¢ 2 } > &6 7 > y 
from Job, and that is inspired. them, at least, his name will be “ freshly 


remembered.” Those public spirited men 
who took the trouble of providinga rai-car, 
for the exit of their honored guest, must re- 


Let the writer forgive us al! this once. If 
he will write again for The Herald, we will 


watch every letter like Lynxes. 
member, with gratitude, the occasion that 


gave them so good a chance to display their 
generosity. ‘The fact that another convey- 
ance was used, does not at all lessen their 


LETTERS FROM NEW YORK. 
No. 12, 

New York Ciry, April 25, 1845. 
The second visit of George Thompson to 
our country, is an event which will be hail- 
ed with joy’by all friends of Freedom. It|country, he doubtless will. 
is gratifying to learn that he intends, so| well worth a visit, if for nothing else, tosee 
soon,to revisit a land which, but a few years |the great and good change which free prin- 
since, hunted him as eagerly as she would |ciples have wrought in the minds and hearts 
a favorite stave, who had escaped from her of the people. He wou!d be heartily wel- 
loving embrace. How different will be his|comed there, now. And 
reception now. On his former visit, he met| Concord would rejoice in having an oppor- 
at every turn, the most inveterate hostility. | tunity to make some slight amends for the 


credit. should visit 
Concord again; and, if he comes to this 


lt would be 


George Thompson 





the citizens of 


precious birthright, are bond-slaves to a name.— 


still have been savages. 
Candidates-- 
for Holy Orders, are sometimes persons claim- 


ing authority to show their fellow creatures the 


to make their own way upon earth, 
Charity. 

The only thing that we can give away without 
losing it. 
Congregation-- 

\ public assemblage in a spiritual theatre, 
where all the performers are professors, but where 
very few of the professors are performers. 


Heterodoxy-- 


is a man’s own doxy. 


Intolerance-- 


love of their Creator 





He had a most truthful message to deliver ;|great wrong they have done him, and, 
but the people, rather the rulers of the peo-|through him, the cause in which he is en- 
ple, were determined that it should not be| gaged. 

heard. The churches, who are always fore- * . * 
must to shut out truth, closed their doors The trial of Polly Bodine, which has ex- 
against him; and the clergy did their best|cited so much interest of late, is at last 
to close the people’s hearts, so that none of|concluded ; and Society will soon have its 
And | revenge, if the decision of the Court, in her 
The evidence was 


* = 


his dangerous doctrines might enter. 
when, by dint of that perseverance with |case, is not reversed, 


Luxury-- 

The conqueror of conquerors — the consump- 
tion of states — the dry-rot of the constitution — 
the avenger of the defeated and the oppressed. 


way to heaven, because they have been unable} fluence for good. 


hating our fellow creatures, out of a pretended! series 


cellencies of their performances, would be 


Had Authority always been our guide, we should | to comment on every piece they sang, with- 


out one solitary exception. 
| they are now “al the cot where they were 
) born.” May the best of heaven's blessings 
attend them wherever they may go. They 
are exerting a most happy.and powerful in- 
As the firm and outspok- 
en friends of temperance, liberty, humani- 
|ty and religion, we give them a most hearty 

‘God speed,” and shall rejoice to see them 


here again. 


We presume 


A poirted correspondence has pass- 
}ed between the Mexican Secretary of state 
The 


| tary avers that Mexico cannot continue di- 


}and Gov. Shannon. Mexican Secre- 


is another man’s doxy — whereas Orthodoxy| Plomatic relations with this government. 


Nathan Marble did not owe us a 


Being irreligious for the sake of religion, and| dollar, at the discontinuance of our former 


-on the contrary had paid about 
| $4,00 in advance, which was appropriated 
| in accordance with his request.—-J. R. F. 

| 
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An attempt to produce, in distant and unen-| [|jen Whiting, Stratford, Conn., 1 00 
lightened nations, an uniformity of opinion on | Chomas Pearsons, Jr., Nashua, 50 
subjects upon which the missionaries themselves | Isracl E. Cheeney, Lowell, Mass., 2 00 


are at fierce and utter variance; and 


“‘as a kindly act,’’— and notices them as “signs which Truth always arms its advocates, his | whollv circumstantial,—strong cireumstaa-| }arbarians unable to count their five fingers. We 


of Progress,’’ ** Great Progress.’’ 
is at fault in this view. They may indeed be 
“signs of progress,’’ in one sense. 
of progress on the part of free principles, that 
drives the Baptists and Unitarians to be courte- 
‘us toward each other. 

the part of the Baptists ? 
eral towards the Unitarians, whom they have re- 
garded as Infidels, ar.d do they loan them their 
theatre, for that reason? Or is it that the rising 
Waves of liberty have driven the Unitarians and 
Baptists (and all the herd of sects) on to the 
“ame mound of refuge ? Do they not coalesce in 
behalf of Sect, against Freedom? And has not 
Unitarianism, instead of itself making ‘ progress’ 
~~ Waxed fat and conservative, and corporately 
*oulless, —go as to be greeted as a tyrant ally, 







Have they grewn lib- 


seems to me the secret of the loan of the| gave it birth. 


Meeting House. Not that Baptistry las advanc- 


who had no popularity to lose, and of a few | posed to Capital Punishmeni, still 1 should 


popular, — then the American spirit burst} who had been proved guilty by a kind of 
forth in all its strength. Could the sons ot | evidence that has brought so many innocent 


who had fought, bled and died to resist Brit- | who sat on this case, are said to be opposed 
ish aggression, tamely submit to hear an|to Capital Punishment. They must have 
Englishman denounce one of the most cher- | very accommodating principles, to doom a 
ished institutions which the bravery of those | person to the gallows, when they sincerely 
ancestors had rescued from a foreign foe?| believed that hanging is morally wrong. 
No, — the liberty of holding slaves was too | It may be said, they merely gave their opin- 
sacred to be yielded without a struggle. {ion that the prisoner was guilty, judging 
Slavery was the darling child of this coun-|from the evidence brought to prove her 
try. When young, ithad drawn nourish-| guilt. True,—but we must bear in mind 


I think he| eloquence had won the attention of a few|tial evidence, I admit; but, if I were not op-! earn from “ Earle’s Residence in New-Zealand,” 


It may be| others who chose to be right, rather than | shudder at the thought of hanging any one, | pounding the horrors of Tophet and eternal fire, 


who at- 
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go 


haps you will give us a blanket 
Negro-- 

A human being treated as a brute, because he 
is black, by inhuman beings, and greater brutes, 
who happen to be white. The Ethiopians paint 
the devil white; and they have much better 
reason for making him look Jike a European, than 


we have for giving him an African complexion. 


: ment from its mother’s breast; ard, as it|that it was nota mere opinior; it was a Oréimation-- 
Y the Baptists, and by Orthodoxy generally )—| grew older, fed on the life blood of her who | decision. They were the arbiters of her 


Investing a man with ecclesiastical authority, 


It had entwined itself about | fate ; and, if any of them believed that the| that he may point out the way tothe other world, 
our laws and religion, It was commumed |death-penalty was wrong, were they not} and surrounding him, at the same time, with all 


+~ bat that Unitarianiem has degenerated, —| with, — it was prayed with and for. The| wrong in voting to inflict that penalty,|the temptations of this world, in order that his 
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~ SPORTEY. 


RH@CUS. 


BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

God sends his teachers unto every age, 

To every clime, and every race of men, 

With revelations fitted to their growth 

And shape of mind, nor gives the realm of Truth 
Into the selfish rule of one sole race: 

Therefore each form of worship that hath swayed 
The life of man and given it to grasp 

‘The master-key of knowledge, reverence, 
Enfolds some germs of goodness and of right; 
Else never had the eager soul, which loathes 

The slothful down of pampered ignorance, 
Found in it even a moment's fitful rest. 


There is an instinct in the human heart 
Which makes that all the fables it hath coined, 
l'o justify the reign of its belief 
\nd strengthen it by beauty’s right divine, 

Veil in their inner cells a mystic gift, 

Which, like the hazle twig, in faithful hands, 
Points surely tothe hidden springs of truth. 
Vor, as in nature naught is made in vain, 

But all things have within their hull of use 

A wisdom and a meaning which may speak 

Of spiritual secrets to the ear 

Of spirit; so, in whatsoe’er the heart 

ilath fashioned for a solace to itself, 

lo make its inspirations suit its creed, 

And from the niggard hands of falsehood wring 
Its needful food of truth, there ever is 

A sympathy with Nature, which reveals, 

Not less than her own works, pure gleams of light 
And earnest parables of inward lore. 

Hear now this fairy legend of old Greece, 

As full of freedom, youth, and beauty still 

As the immortal freshness of that grace 
Carved for all ages on some Attic frieze. 


A youth named Rhecus, wandering inthe w ood, 
Saw an old oak just trembling to its fall, 
Aud, feeling pity of so fair a tree, 
lie propped its gray trunk with admiring care, 


Aad with a thoughtless footstep loitered on. 

But, as he turned, he heard a voice behind 

That murmured ** Rhavcus !”’ ’T was as ifthe leaves, 
Stirred by a passing breath, had murmured it, } 
And, while he paused bewildered, yet again 

It murmured “ Rheecus ! ” softer than a breeze. 
Ile started and beheld with dizzy eyes 

What seemed the substance of a happy dream 
Stand there before him, spreading a warm glow 
Within the green glooms of the shadowy oak. 

It seemed a woman’s shape, yet all too fair 

lo be a woman, and with eyes too meek 

Forany that were wont to mate with gods. 

All naked like a goddess all too beautiful 

‘lo feel the guilt-born earthliness of shame. 

* Rhacus, | am the Dryad of this tree, "” 

Thus she began, dropping her low-toned words 
serene, and full, and clear, as drops of dew, 

“ And with it Lam doomed to live and die ; 





‘The rain and sunshine are my caterers, 
Nor have I other bliss than simple life 5 


Now ask me what thou wilt, that I can give, ~ | 


And with a thankful joy it shall be thine, hy 


Then Rhecus, with a flutter at the heart, 
Yet, by the prompting of such beauty, bold, 
Answered : “ What is there that can satisty 
The endless craving of the soul but love? 
Give me thy love, or but the hope of that 
Which must be evermore my spirit’s goal. " 
\fter a little pause she said again, 
But with a glimpse of sadness in her tone, 


give it, Rhacus, though a perilous gift ; 
” 


oo) 
An hour before the sunset meet me here. 
And straightway there was nothing he could see 
But the green glooms beneath the shadowy oak, 
And not a sound came to his straining ears 

But the low trickling rustle of the leaves, 

And faraway upon an emerald slope 

The talter of an idle shepherd’s pipe. 


Now, in those days of simpleness and faith, 
Men did not think that happy things were dreams 
Because they overstepped the narrow bourne 
Of likelihood, but reverently deemed 
Nothing too wonderous or too beautiful 
‘To be the guerdon of a daring heart. 

So Rhecus made no doubt that he was blest, 

And all along unto the city ’a gate 

Earth seemed to spring beneath him as he walked, 
‘Lhe clear, broad sky looked bluer than its wont, 
And he could scarce believe he had not wings, 
Such sunshine seemed to giitter through his veins 


Instead of blood, so light he telt and strange. 


Young Rhacus had a faithful heart enough, 
But one that in the present dwelt loo much, 
And, taking with blithe welcome W hatsoe’er 
Chance gave of joy, was wholly bound in that, 
Like the contented peasant of a vale, 

Deemed it the world, and never locked beyond. 
So, haply meeting in the afternoon 
Some comrades who were playing at the dice, 


He joined them and forgot all else beside. 


The dice were rattiing at the merriest, 
And Rhweus, who had met but sorry luck, 
Just laughed in Giumph ata happy throw, 
When through the room there huuimed a yellow bee, 
That buzzed about his ear with down dropped legs 
Asif tolight. And Rhacus laughed and said, 
Veeling how red and flushed he was wih loss, 
* By Venus! does he take me for a rose ?”? 
ana brushed him off with rough, impatient hand. 
But still the bee came back, and thrice again, 
Rha@cus did beat him off with growing wrath, 
Then through the window flew the wounded bee, 
And Rhacus, trackiag him with angry eyes, 
arp mountain peak of ‘Thessaly 


Paw at 
Aguinstthe red disc of the setting sun, — 

And instantly the blood sank from his heart, 

As if ils very walls had caved away, 

Withouta word ve turned, and, rushing forth, 

Ran madly through the city and the gate, 

Andover the plain, which now the wood’s long shade, 


By the low sun thrown forward broad aud dim, 


Darkened wellnigg unto the city’s wall. 


Quite epent and out of breath he reached the tree, 
And, listening feartully, he heard once more 


'» 


The low voice mugmur * KRhacus close at hand : 
W hereat he looked around bim, but could see 
Nought but the deepening glooms beneath the oak. 
Then sighed the voice, 0, Rhacue! neveamore 
Shalt thou behold we.orby day or night, j 
Me, who would fain bave blest thee with a love 
More ripe and bounteous than ever yet 

Filled up ayith nectar any morta! heart: 

But thou didst scorn my humble messenger, 

And seat'st him back to me with bruised wings, 
We spirita only show to gentle eyes, 

We ever ask an undivided lave, 

And he who scorus the least of Nature's works 

is thenceforth exiled and shut out from all 


Parewell! for thou canat neveg see me nore 


‘Thon Rhesus beat hie breaat, and groaned aloud, 
Anu ccied, ‘pe pitiful ! forgive, me yet 


_= 


This once, and I shall never need it more!” 

** Alas!” the voice returned, * °tis thou art blind, 
Not L unmerciful ; | can forgive, 

But have no skill to heal thy spirit’s eyes ; 

Only the sou! hath power o’er itself. "’ 

With that again there murmured ‘* Nevermore ! ”” 
And Rheccus after heard no other sound, 

Except the rattling of the oak’s crisp leaves, 
Like the Jong surf upon a distantshore, 

Raking the sea. worn pebbles up and down. 

‘The night had gathered round him: o’er the plain 
The city sparkled with its thousand lights, 

And sounds of revel fell upon his ear, 

Harshly and like a curse ; above, the sky, 

With all its bright sublimity of stars, 

Deepened, and on his forehead smote the breeze : 
Beauty was all around him and delight, 

But from that eve he was alone on earth. 


So in our youth we shape out noble ends, 
And worship Beauty with such earnest faith 
As but the young, unwasted heart can know, 
And, haply wandering into some good deed, 
Win for our souls amoment’s sight of Truth. 
Then the sly world runs up to us and smiles, 
And takes us by the hand and cries ‘“* Well inet! 
Come play with me at dice; one lucky throw, 
And all my power and glory shall be thine, 
Stake but thy heart upon the other side ! ” 
So we turn gayly in, and by degrees 
Lose all our nature’s broad inheritance, — 
The happiness content with homely things ,— 
The wise simplicity of honest faith, — 

The unsuspecting gentleness of heart, — 
The open-handed grace of Charity, — 

The love of Beauty, and the deathless hope 
To be her chosen almoner on earth, — 

And We rise up at last with wrinkled brows, 
Most deeply learned in the hollow game, 

At which we now have nothing left to stake, 
Albeit loo wise to stake it, if we had. 


But Truth will never let the heart alone 
That once hath sought her, sending‘o’er and o’er 
Her sweet and unreproachful messengers 
To lure us back again and give us all, 

Which we, all fresh and burning in the game, 
Wherein we lose and lose with seeming gain, 
Brush off impatiently with sharp rebuff, 
Feeling our better instincts now no more 

But as reproaches lacking other aim 

Than to abridge our Jittle snatch of bliss. 

And, when we rouse at Jength, and feel within 
The stirring of our ancient Jove again, 

Our eyes are blinded that we cannot see 

The fair benignity of unveiled Truth 

That plighted us its holy troth erewhile. 

Our sun is setting: we are just too late: 

And so, instead of lightening by our lives 
The general burden of our drooping kind, — 
Instead of being named in aftertime 

With grateful reverence, as men who talked 
With spirits, and the dreaded secret wrung 
From out the loath lips of the sphinx of life, — 
Instead of being, as all true men may, 

Part of the memory of all great deeds, 

The inspiration of all time to come, — 

We linger to our graves with empty hearts, 
And add our little handful to the soil, 

As valueless and frail as fallen leaves. 


ial nk 
Temperance, 
THE CAUSE, NO. V. 


Watertown, April 9. 





Dear Burke: — ‘ Law for the rum-| 


seller, love for the drunkard,” is the 
motto of certain leaders, not in Israel, 
but in Boston, and I propose to exam- 
ine the same in the clearest light I can 


)find; the light of christianity and de- 


mocracy. ‘This is called both a chris- 
tian and democratic country, and in or- 
der clearly to understand things, it will 
be well to define the meaning of these 
terms, Christianity means in short, love 
to God, and to man, treating all men as 
brothers, loving one’s neighbor as one- 
self. Let noone start back in sur- 
prise, and say that he has never heard 
this doctrine preached from the puipits 
of the country. I have not asserted 
that it was. I do not go to the pulpit 
for my religion, nor the caucus for my 
democracy, as long as I can go to the 
same place they go, and get the article 
unadulterated. It is a principle of law 
that secondary evidence is never ad- 


initted when the primary is within reach | 
| 


and therefore as long as lam allowed 
toread the NewjTestament, for myself, 
I willtake no man’s interpretation. ] 
hope it will not be understood that I 
assert that this doctrine is not preach- 
ed, for lam ignorant on the subject. 
In old times when I attended church 
most constantly, following the example 
of the most respectable persons around 
me, | went to sleep at sermon time, 
and am not therefore competent to say 
what was preached, and now I seldom 
hear preaching, but from the astonish- 
ment excited in the community by my 
affirming that I will treat the rumseller 
as a man, | am inclined to believe that 
when the word neighbor is defined, it 
is made out that all the world are our 
neighbors, but rumsellers, 

With regard to democracy, its ground 
work is that all men are entitled to the 
same rights without distinction of age, 
sex, or color or condition, 

‘These premises being assumed, I as- 
sert that the motto at the head of this 
letter is in plain and palpable opposi- 
tion to both christianity and democracy. 
I shall not argue this question on non 
resistant grounds, for not being one, I 
don’t know how, but onthe ground that 
a distinetion is made in the treatment 
of two men which is contrary to the 
spirit of christianity. I will grant that 
the use of law is consistent with a spir- 
it of kindness, and if itis so, what 
right have weto say that we will use 
Jaw for one man, and love for another. 
If the law is used in kindness against 
the rumseller, why not use the same 
law against the poor drunkard ? and if 
the law is not used in kindness, what a 
terrible admission against these philan- 
thropisis 
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The ground of those Washington- 
tans, who are not non-resistants, is,the 
law for the wrong-doer whether rum- 
seller or drunkard, and the reason why 
he does not care to enforce the present 
law against the rumseller is, that he is 
not the real wrong-doer. Heis but an 
agent, and we wish to reach the prin- 
cipal in the matter. 

The motto is opposed to democracy, 
because it does not treat all parties 
alike ; the principal it would punish, 
and let accessories go scotfree. If it 
is wrong to sell, it is wrong to buy, and 
all purchasers should have a share of 
the punishment meted out to them, for 
it is they that induce the man to com- 
mit the wrong. If I induce aman to 
commit murder, to steal, to perjure 
himself, the law punishes me, as well 
asthe murderer, thief and perjurer, 
and why shall a distinction be made in 
this case. 

If these law-men are really in earn- 
est, let them get the legislature to pass 
a law that all persons purchasing, shall 
be punished because they induced the 
rumseller to do the wrongful act, and 
when the people of the state are ready 
to pass such a law, I shall believe they 
have a realising sense of the wrongful- 
ness of the traffic. Such a law would 
[ am told, cut off the profits of certain 
temperance men called informers; but 
of course their love of the cause would 
make them bear that with philosophy. 

It would be well to make a provision 
in the law, that if it shall appear in ev- 
‘idence that the purchaser has been so 
| debased by his habits of drinking that 
jhe had not the power to resist, then his 
punishment shall be remitted, and the 
whole responsibility would thus be 
brought on the moderate drinkers, who 
would be on the horns of a dilemma, 
between the punishment and the ac- 
knowledgment of being drunkards. 

If our law friends are honest, and 
am not prepared to assert they are not, 
let us unite all our efforts to excite the 
public mind to a healthy vigor on this 
matter. 

I have said nothing on the aristocrat- 
ic feature of this motto, resembling the 
legislation of the old world, where a 
lord may commit a crime unpunished, 
that a poor man would be hung for. 
The wrongfulness of the rumseller’s 
business is, the giving of something to 
men that injuresthem. His taking a 
price is not what makes it wrong, but 
the fact of doing the act. What. shall 
be done with those gentlemen who keep 
\grog shops and take no pay, or in other 
words give wine dinner parties, and of- 
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These the law can never reach, but 
Washingtonians can.—.V. E. Wash- 
ingtonian, 
Se 
HAiscellany. 


A NORWEGIAN RUNNER. 
In glancing over a paper from Cal- 
cutta, saysthe Boston Transcript, we 
‘find an account of a traveller from the 
|mountains of Norway, who has arrived 
lin India, and is annouced as a ‘“‘ won- 
der !”’ being a bona fide Norwegiar. run- 
iner, who was about to attempt the dis- 
covery ofthe source of the White Nile, 
‘on foot, and unattended He expects 
to be absent from India only about 
four months, and he is to go in a direct 
line, crossing deserts and swimming 
rivers. He runs a degree (69 1-2 
English miles) in twelve hours, he can 
go three days without food or water, 
by taking a sip or two of syrup of rasp- 
bery of which he carries asmall bottle , 
and when he does procure food a_ very 
small quantity will suffice | but when 
it is plentiful, he eats enough for three 
days, This wonderful man carries 
with him only a map, a compass, and a 
Norwegian axe. He has already made 
some wonderful journeys, having gone 
from Constantinople to Calcutta and 
back in 59 days, for which the Sultan 
gavehim $2000; and from Paris to 
St. Petersburg, in 13 days. He has 
certificates from the authorities at Cal- 
cutta and at St. Petersburg, verifying 
these extraordinary feats. He is 
about forty-five years of age, and slight- 
ly made. He trusts for safety in his 
perilous journey to his speed, as he 
says neither dromedary nor man can 
overtake him.—Am. Phren. Journal. 








From the Water-Cure Journal. 
FURTHER TESTIMONY. 

Having experienced the almost mir- 
aculous effects of cold water, when used 
as a remedial and restorative agent, I 
wish to ‘‘ give my testimony” in favor 
of its skilfnl and intelligent application 
in all cases of disease of whatever na- 
ture. 1 have been twice restored from 
the borders of the grave, by the exter- 
nal and internal use of pure, unadulte- 
rated water, Its purifying and renova- 
ting virtues cannot be too highly extol- 
led. Let him who is burning up with 
a raging fevor, shiver, if he can at the 
thought of allaying the fire by the only 
true means in nature—le‘ him who is 
full of disease and impurity scout atthe 
idea of washing himself clean with pure 
water,and cling to his disease and im- 
purity or letthem cling tohim till he 


is de-stroyed,—for one, I am deter- 


fer their guests the soul destroyer. | 





DOM. 





mined that no such hydrophobia fears 

shail frighten me from ‘‘ my propriety,”’ 

but shall still continue to follow that 

wise injunction, ‘‘ washand be heal- 

hd.” J, 
MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LEC- 

TURE. 

MR. CAUDLE HAS LENT THE UMBRELLA. 

“Ah! That’s the third umbrella gone 

since christmas. What were you to do! 
Why let him go home in the rain, to be 
sure. 
ing about Aim that could spoil. Take 
cold, indeed! He doesn’t look like one 
of the sort to take cold. Besides, he’d 
better have taken cold than taken our 
only umbrella. Doyou hear the rain, 
Mr. Caudle? I say, do you hear the 
rain? And as I’m alive, if it isn’t Saint 
Swithin’s day! Do you hear it against 
the windows? Nonsense, you don’t im- 
pose upon me. You can’t be asleep 
with such a shower as that! Do you 
hear it, I say! Oh, you do hear it?— 
Well, that’s a pretty flood, I think, to 
last for six weeks; and no stirring all the 
time out of the house. Pooh! don’t 
think me a fool, Mr. Caudle. Don’t 
| insult me—He return the umbrella! Any 
body would think you were born yester- 
day. As ifany body ever did return an 
umbrella! There—do you hear it?— 
Worse and worse! Cats and dogs, and| 
for six weeks—always six weeks.— 
And no umbrella! 

“I should like to know how the chil- 
dren are to go to school to-morrow.— 
They sban’t go througn such weather, 
Pm determined. 
at home and never learn anything—the 
blessed ereatures!—sooner than go and 
get wet. And when they grow up, I 
wonder who they’ll have to thank for 
knowing nothing—who indeed but their 
father? People who can’t feel for their 
own children ought never to be fathers. 

“ But Pknow why you leut the um- 
brella. Oh, yes;I know very well.— 
I was going out to tea at dear mother’s 
to-morrow,—you knew that; and you 
did it on purpose. Don’t telb me: you 
hate me to go there, and take every 
mean advantage to hinder me. But 
don’t you think it, Mr. Caudle. No, sir; 
| if it comes down in buckets-full, I’ll go 
all the more. No and I won’thave a 
cab! Where, do you think the money’s 
to come from? You’ve got nice high 
notions at that club of yours! A cab in- 
deed! Cost me sixteen pence at least— 
sixteen pence!—two-and eight pence, 
for there’s back again! Cabs, indeed! 
| I should like to know who’s to pay tor 
‘em! J can’t pay for’em; and I’m sure 
|} you can’t, if you go on as you do; — 
| throwing away your property, and beg- 
garing your children—buying umbrellas! 

** Do you hear the rain, Mr. Caudle ? 
I say do youhear it? But I don’t care 
| —Tll go to mother’s to-morrow; I will; 
| and what’s more, I’ll walk every step of 
the way, and you know that will give 
me my death. Don’tcall me a foolish 
woman—it’s you that’s the foolish man. 
You know I can’t wear clogs; and with 
no umbrella, the wet’s sure to give me 
cold—it always does. But what do you 
care for that; —nothing at all. 1 may 
be laid up for what you care, as I dare 
say I shall—and a pretty doctor’s bill 
there'll be. Ihope there will! It will 
teach you to lend your umbrellas again. 
I shouldn’t wonder if I caught my death; 
yes: and that’s what you lent the umbrel- 
la for. Of course. 

‘* Nice clothes, I shall get too, trapes- 
ing through weather like this. My 
gown and bonnet will be spoilt quite. 
Needn’t I wear’emthen? Indeed, Mr, 
Caudle, I shall wear ’em. No, sir; I’m 
not going out a dowdy to please you or 
any body else. Gracious knows! it is’nt 
often that I step over the threshold; in- 
deed I might as well be aslave at once, 
—better 1 should say. But when I go 
out, Mr. Caudle, I choose to go out as a 
lady- Oh! ‘that rain—if it isn’t enough 
to break in the windows. 

The children too! Dear things !— 
They’ll be sopping wet; for they shan’t 
stop at home—they shan’tlose their 
learning ; it’s all their father will leave 
’em I’m sure. But they shall go to 
school. Don’t tell me I said they 
should’nt, you are so aggravating, Cav- 
dle; you’d spoil the temper of an angel. 
They shall goto school; mark that. 
And ifthey get their death of cold it’s 
not my fault—Jdidn’tlend the umbrel- 
la.” 

“ Here,” says Caudle in his MS. ‘1 
fell asleep ; and dreamt that the sky was 
turned into green calico, with whalebone 
ribs ; that, in fact, the whole world re- 
volved under a tremendous umbrella.” 

Tue Cusa Stave Trape-—The 
Captain Ceneral of Cuba, has issued a 
proclamation, declaring all vessels, ar- 
riving at Cuba with slaves on board, 
confiscated, 























Stavery wn Texas.—There are now 
in Texas 25,000 or 30,000 slaves. A 
direct slave trade is carried on between 
Cuba and Texas, formerly openly, but 
now secretely. The profits are said to 
be immense, and it is believed that the 
importation of slaves is very great. 


I’m very certain there was noth-|cincts of Washington. 


No: they shall stop | 





‘“* The refinement, delicacy, and just 
taste of any person or of an entire ‘na. 
tion depend on the refinement, delicacy 
and true adjustment of the nervous sys- 
tem; and the nervous system is depen- 
dent on the matireal substances used 
as food.”’ 

Vice President Dallas says the cor. 
respondent of the New York Commer. 
cial, has decided that Senators are enti- 
tled to mileage for the extra session, al- 
though not one of them has left the pre. 
The traveliy 
is all constructive, and thus, without pay. 
ing a cent, or moving from their place; 
the old Senators will each pocket, fy 
traveling, a compensation of about $700 
on an average, amounting, in the agre- 
gate, to some $35,000 or $40,000. 

Bc A fine specimen of ‘ democrat. 
ic’ regard for justice, economy, and 
the pockets of the people !—Liberator, 


Illinois. A letter from a gentleman 


lin Rock River county, Illinois, to his 
‘friends in this vicinity, says :—‘* the 


southern chattles and the wild geese are 
going north in the pursuit of happiness 
and a more genial climate. Since Av- 
gust last, more than fifty of the former 
have passed by the underground rail- 
road—all hale and in good condition,” 
Of the other, it does not appear that 
any account is kept by the clerk of the 
weather. 

It is in contemplation to hold a con- 
| vention of the friends of freedom in the 
Southwestern and Western States, at 
Cincinnati, on thel4th of June. Cireu- 
lar letters, we learn, have been addres- 
sed to various persons residing in those 
sections. The great object seems 
to beto promote a healthful and eff- 
cient pnblic sentiment against slavery. 


Moral Influence of Shade Trees. 
Nothing presents to the eye more delight- 
ful evidence of good moral sentiment, as 
well as refinement, in city or country, 
than streets and dwellings shaded by or- 
namental trees. It is indeed questiona- 
ble, whether a few do!lars can be expend- 
ed inany other way, to contribute so 
much for the improvement of taste, as 
well as for the comfort and _ satisfaction 
of the whole community, as in planting 
such trees. How grateful to the eye and 
soothing to the spirit,, in a bright sunny 
Lday, if, instead of the glare of a constant 
isuccesston of brick walls, the side-walks 
of our city streets were all lined by a rich 
variety of beautiful foliage. And what 
an amount of innocent and healthful plea- 
sure, as well as elevation of moral feeling, 
must the exhibition of such foliage afford 
to the tenant of every peaceful home in 
the country, and to the thousand passing 
travellers. How much of the unpleasant- 
ness of summer travel might be relieved. 
and what an impress of beauty and mor 
al grandeur might be given to American 
scenery and American character, by leav- 
ing or planting such rows of usefal and 
ornamental trees, along all the ten thous 
and avenues of the nation. This then is 
the season, swiftly passing away, for se- 
curing from the forest abundant supplies 
of these ornaments and comforts ; which, 
like the flowers of the field, Wilberforce 
would very properly reckon among the 
benignant “smiles of Heaven;’’ and 
which cannot be slighted or undervalued 
by any, without evidence of stupidity, 
indolence, covetousness, or ingratitude to 
to the Giver of all good.—N. F. Tele- 
graph, 



























Obstructed perspiration, commonly 
called catching cold, is one great source 
of all diseases’ Let it, therefore be 
removed immediately by sweating in 
the wet sheet and shower bath, and 
fasting. 





The apothecary is chiefly employed 
to counteract the cook and vinter.— 


N delights in the most plain and 
si diet. 


Insane Hosrrrau. The trustees 
have eleeted Dr. James Bates of Nor- 
ridgewoek, as superimtendent, in the 
place of Dr. Ray, who takes charge of 
the new hsspital at Providence, R. 1.— 
Bath, Tel. 





Prof. C. B. Adams, ot Middlebury College 
to be assisted by Prof. Hitcheock, of Am- 
herst, isto make a geologieal survey % 
Vermont. 


A Lesson, I never complainéd at the 
vicissitudes of fortune, nor murmured at the 
ordinances of heaven, exceptingonee, when 
my feet were bare, and I had not the mean? 
of procuring shoes. I entered the great 
mosque, at Culah, with a heavy heart, when 
I beheld a man deprived of his feet. I of- 
fered np praise and thanksgiving to heave® 
for its bounty, and bore with patience my 
want of shoes. Sadi. 





A Nove Suipmenr.— We learn from 
the United States Gazette that a barque 
now lying above the city of Philadelphia, 
is to be loaded with anthracite coal, whic 
will be conveyed to Boston, whence it W! 
be re-shipped direetly to China. 








Morse’s Telegraph is to be extended t¢ 
New York. 
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